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PREFACE. 



The << Rose " has now made its annual appear^ 

ance for a long period ; and it has so often been 

I kindlj and cordially received by the public, that 

few prefatory remarks seem to be required to 

introduce a new volume. The contents of this 

volume will speak for themselves. The tales 

will be found to possess an interest independent 

of that which is derived from startling incidents 

and striking characters. The moral influence 

which poetry and fiction always exert, when pro- 

W0R20IUN?* 



IV. PREFACE. 

duced by real genius, will be recognized as one 
of the chief recommendations which the tales 
and poetry, now offered to the public, possess. 
The embellishments have all been engraved by 
first-rate artists, and exhibit an unusual degree 
of novelty and variety in the subjects, which fre* 
quently travel far out of the beaten track so long 
occupied by works of this class. 

The '' Rose for 1847 " is respectfully submit- 
ted to an indulgent public with hearty wishes for 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New- 
Year to all its patrons. 
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MAKANNA, 

OR 

THE WRONGS OF AMAKOSA. 

BY THtiMAS FRmOLB. 

Ulin gaba inkola siambata tinai 
Ulodali bom' uadali pezula, 
Umdala wadalu idald izula, 
Yebinza inquinquis zixelicla : 
UHLANGA umkula gozizuHna, 
Yebinza inquinquis nozilimela. 

Poem by Sieana, d Coffer Chirf. 

In the wan between the European Colonists and the Na- 
tive Tribes of South Africa, many mutual injuries, as in 
molt fliinilar cases, have been inflicted ; but if the balance 
were fieuriy adjusted, an enormous preponderance of wrong 
mint, I fear, be placed to the account of the less excusable 
party — the enlightened and the powerful. In support of 
this opinion, I shall state a few facts from the recent his- 
tory of the Cafier frontier, which I had opportunities of in- 
▼eetigating upon the spot, during a residence of several 
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10 MAKANNA. 

yeaiB in the colony; and which, though not altogether 
noFel, are not perhaps so well known as they ought to be. 

In the year 1818, an internal war broke out among the 
Caffer or Amakosa tribes, who inhabit the beautiful country 
on the eastern frontier of the Cape colony ; and one of the 
parties being worsted, their chief, Gaika, applied to the 
cdonial authorities for aid against his opponents. The Cape 
government of the day thought fit to interfere, and immedi- 
ately became the principal in a quarrel with which it had 
properiy no concern. A strong military force was sent over 
the Great Fish-River (then the colonial boundary), which 
ravaged the territories of the confederate chiefs opposed 
to Gaika — Llhambi, Jalusha, Habanna, Congo, Enno, and 
their followers ; and carried off into the colony twenty- 
three thousand head of cattle, comprising nearly half the 
live stock of the clans attacked, and their chief means of 
subsistence ; their gardens and fields of millet being also, to 
a great extent, destroyed in the expedition. The exas- 
perated tribes, incited at once by famine and revenge, and 
encouraged by the favourable predictions of their prophet- 
counsellor Makanna, turned their whole force against the 
colony ; and, after cutting off several inferior posts, attacked 
the British head-quarters at Graham's Town, with an army 
of nearly ten thousand men. A very mtelligent efficer, the 
late Captain Harding, who was present, assured me that 
the Cafiers would infallibly have succeeded in capturing the 
the place, and Colonel Willshire the commandant with it. 
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had they not, according to their chivaht)U8 custom, sent 
notice before day-break, that they were coming " to break- 
fast with the British chief." Thus prepared, the colonial 
troops, after a brief but perilous conflict, repulsed the Caffer 
army with great slaughter ; the latter being armed only 
with their national weapon, the assagai or African javelin. 
A second, and still more destructive invasion by the British 
troops succeeded. The kraals or villages of the confederate 
clans were burnt ; their principal chiefs were declared out- 
lawSf and high rewards offered for their apprehension, dead 
or alive ; their cultured plots of maize and millet were 
ravaged or cut down for forage ; and the wretched and 
famished inhabitants were in many instances mercilessly 
destroyed, being bombarded in the thickets to which they 
had fled with grape-shot and congreve rockets. 

An oflicer (Captain Stockenstrom), who had the unhap- 
pinesB to be employed by the Cape government in this de- 
ploraUe warfare, furnished me with some notes which he 
had preserved of a speech, delivered in his presence to the 
British commandant, in a noble and manly strain of elo- 
quence, by a Caffer envoy — one of the followers of the 
Chief Makanna, who had, in the extremity of his country's 
distress, voluntarily surrendered himself as a hostage. The 
fi>nowing is a brief specimen : — 

" This war, British Chiefs, is an unjust war ; for you are 
striving to extirpate a people whom you forced to take up 
anns. When our fathers and the white men first met in 
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the Zuurveld (Albany), they dwelt together in peace. 
Their flocks grazed on the same hills ; their husbandmen 
smoked together out of ihe same pipes; they were as 
t>rethren — ^until the colonists (the Dutch Boors) became too 
covetous, and when they could not obtain all our cattle for 
beads and old buttons, began to take them by force. Our 
fathers were men : they loved their cattle ; their wives and 
children lived upon milk : they fought for their property. 
Then there was war. Our fathers drove the Boors out of 
the Zuurveld, and dwelt there, for they had justly conquered 
it. There we were circumcised ; there we married wives ; 
and there our children were bom. The Boors hated us, 
but could not drive us away. — But you (the British) came 
into the land ; and you took into your friendship our ene- 
mies. You called the treacherous Gaika your brother ; 
and you wished to possess the Zuurveld. You came at last 
like locusts. We stood : we could do no more. You said 
to us, * Go over the Fish-River ; that is all we want.* We 
yielded, and came hither to the land of our fathers. 

" We lived in peace with you. Some bad people stole, 
perhaps ; but the nation was quiet — ^the chiefs were quiet. 
Gaika, your friend, stole — ^his chiefs stole— -his people stole. 
You sent him copper ; you sent him beads'^ you sent him 
horses— -on which he rode to steal more. To us you sent 
only commandoes (plundering expeditions.) — 

" We quarrelled with Gaika about grass — ^no business of 
yours. You sent a commando ; you took our last cow ; 
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3ml left only a few ' calTes— which died for want, along^ 
with our children. You gave half the spoil to Gaika ; half 
you kept yourselves. Without milk,— our com destroyed, 
— ^we saw our wives and children perish — ^we saw that we 
mpst ourselves perish ; — ^we followed, therefore, on the 
track of our cattle into the colony. We plundered, and we 
fought for our lives. We found you weak ; we destroyed 
your soldiers. We saw that we were strong ; we attacked 
your head-quarters: and if we had succeeded, our right 
was good, for you began the war. We failed — and you are 
here. 

*' We wish for peace : we wish to rest in our huts ; we 
widi to get milk for our children; we wish to hunt for 
game, and to let our wives till the land. But your troo{M 
cover the plains, and swarm in the thickets, where they 
cannot distinguish the man from the woman, and shoot all. 

" You order us to submit to Gaika. That man's face ih 
fair to you, but his heart is blac^. Leave him to himself 
Make peace with us. Let him fight for himself — and we 
shall not call on you for help. Set Makanna at liberty ; 
and Llhambi, Congo, and the rest will come to make peace 
with you, and keep it faithfully. But if you will still have 

war, you may indeed, kill the last man of us ^but Gaika 

diall never rule over the followers of those who think him 
t woman." 

Tliis manly appeal was in vain.. The expedition con- 
tinued to ravage the country ; until, having unavailiugly 

2* 



14 MAKANNA. 

employed every stratagem lo get poasession of the other 
chiefe whom the Cape Gazette had proclaimed *' outlaws," 
the British commander at length retired into the colony, 
with an additional spoil of twenty or thirty thousand cattle, 
— which were partly divided among the colonists who 1^ 
suffered in the war, and partly sold, and the proceeds ap- 
propriated to the erection of a Christian church at Uiten- 
hage! 

Meanwhile what became of Makanna ? — Makanna, of 
all the Amakosa chiefs the most obnoxious to the colonial 
authorities, and who, with a heroic self-devotion, had sur- 
rendered himself as a hostage, in the hope, as he avowed to 
Captain Stockenstrom, in whose hands he had placed him- 
self, of thereby obtaining peace and mercy for his country. 
His fate was briefly as follows. By order of the colonial 
government, he was forwarded by sea from Algoa Bay to 
Cape Town ; there confined as a prisoner in the cominon 
jail ; and finally, with others of his countrymen guilty of 
no other offence than fighting for their native land against 
its Christian and civilized invaders, he was condemned to 
be imprisoned for life on Robben Island — ^the Botany Bay of 
the Cape — a spot appropriated for the custody of convicted 
felons, rebellious slaves, and other malefactors doomed to 
work in irons in the slate quarries. After remaining about 
a year in this wretched place, Makanna, with a few follow- 
ers, Caffers and slaves whom he had attached to himself 
firom among tUe inmates of that house of bondage, . rose 
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• 
. the guard, overpowered and disarmed them ; then, 

ng a boat, embarked his adherents in it ; and would m 

probalnlity have efiected his escape with them — but as 

leapt on board, the last man from the shore, the over- 

ided pinnace was accidentally upset, and the unfortu- 

ite African Chief was engulfed by the raging siu-f and 

rowned. • 

Makanna, thou^ the most eminent, was by nc means 
the only individual of his nation who was subjected to this 
disgraceful and iniquitous treatment Many other cases 
became known to me during my residence in South Africa, 
and not a few fell under my personal observation, equally 
or even more discreditable to the colonial authorities and to 
the British name. Hostages and prisoners of war were 
treated as common felons ; women and children innocent of 
ofience, were separated from husbands and fathers, and 
consigned to bitter and degrading servitude. So late as 
1827, Major General Bourke, into whose humane and en- 
lightened charge the administration of the Cape Colony 
had devolved, found several of these unhappy exiles, Caffcrs 
and Ghonaquas, still prisoners in Robben Island, and be- 
nevolently released and sent them back to their own coun- 
try. 



THE WOODLAND BROOK. 



GooD-Momiow to thee, wild -wood brook, 

A laughing glance hast thou, 
A sweet voice, and a winsome look. 

Beneath the forest bough. 
Whence come thy silvery-sounding feet 

Forth by my trysting bower ? 
And who have been thy play-mates sweet, 

Since day-break's dewy hour ? 

Thy steps have been in pleasant dells. 

Where honeysuckles bloom. 
And lilies wave their snow-white bells 

Amidst the yellow broom : 
Thy song hath cheered the harebell blue, 

Sweet bending o'er thy side. 
And mingled with the cushat's coo, 

Soft calling to his bride. 
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Then haste thee onward, grentle brook, 

And tell thy pleasant tale 
To her — the maid of sweetest look 

That dwelleth in the vale : 
Sing to her heart thy summer songr 

Of nature in its prime ; 
And ask her why she stays so long 

Beyond our trysting time. 

R.F.H. 



THE MORNING WALK. 

Thy form is full of youthful grace ; 

Joy smiles upon thy happy face ; 

Thy home is in a country place, 

A place of stillness and of shade, 

As if for rural quiet made. 

Where ancient woods have grown untrimm*d. 

And garden-walks with trees are dimmed ; 

Where plots of flowers, as if chance-sown, 

Are found in nooks retired and lone ; 

And an old fountain's waters chime 

All day, as if they noted time. 

There hast thou grown — each passing year 

To thee a happy chronicler ; 
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For life to thee all good doth yield : 
And, as the lily of the field, • 
Thou dost not toil, thou dost not spin. 
The bread thou eat'st thou dost not win ; 
No labour is akin to thee. 
Fair daughter of prosperity ! 

Thy heart is light ; thou knowest not 
How sorrow is the human lot : 
How tears must fall ; how guilt must break 
The bosom's rest ; how hearts must ache. 
Perchance thy gentle mother speaks 
Of drooping forms and fading cheeks ; 
Of heedless youth that takes no thought ; 
Of knowledge by experience bought : 
What boots it? — ^thou art young and fair. 
And joy is thy sufficient care ! 
Thou tend*st thy flowers, and read'st thy books ; 
And youth in thee more lovely looks, 
Because no trace of tears and sighs. 
Of watchingB or anxieties. 
Has dimm'd thine eyes, or lined thy brow ; 
Thou ever art as thou art now ; 
And like the form of household mirth 
Art thou upon thy father's hearth ; 
Thy Uttle brothers lau^ to see 
Thy pleasant eye so full of glee ; 
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Thy elder sisteiB hear thy feet 
Trip li^tly in, like music sweet, 



Oh happy maiden, to impart 
Joy as a presence where thou art ! 
What is it gives thee such a grace ? 
The beauty of a youthful face — 
The brightness of a tearless eye — 
A light step passing softly by ? 
No, 't is not these hath given alone 
The powerful charm that is thine own : 
A loving heart intent to please ; 
A guileless wit ; a mind at ease ; 
A spirit which has ta'en its hue 
From healthful tastes and pleasures true ; 
A feeling of the great and pure ; 
A trust sublime ; a faith secure ; 
Have made thee, maiden, as thou art. 
Lovely of form, and glad of heart ! 

Go, take thy book : the red-rose flower 
Hangs heavy in thy favourite bower ; 
And on the dark and feathery yew 
Lie beaded drops of glistening dew ; 
And birds are singing loud and wide, 
As if the mom they glorified. 
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Yet, cloee thy book, — ^the hour is bright,— 

And give thy spirit to delight, 

And think thy thoughts ; the scene, the hour. 

Of memories have a sinless dower ; 

The memories of all gentle things 

Whence no remorse, no sorrow springs :— 

The mossy 'brook ; the forest shade 

Where thou and thine have gambols played ; 

Where first each sylvan form and tone 

Were to thy childish sense made known ; 

Some favourite walk, some ancient tree, 

Which those thou lov*st call after Uiee : 

And every place remember'd well 

In thy young life's pure chronicle ; 

How here, in this delightful nook. 

Thou earliest read some pleasant book ; 

Here found some flower, which none had found 

Save thee, in all the country round ; 

And here, perchance, first leam'd to grieve 

In the sweet wo of taking leave ; 

Or heard those words which thence are part, 

As 't were life's essence in thy heart 

Sweet maiden, all these things may be, 

For once I, too, was young like thee ; 

And in that wakeful, happy time 

Walk'd out, like thee, in morning's prime ; 

And read my book beneath a tree. 
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And thought my thoughts in poetry. 
But time passed on : I am not now 
What I was then — ev'n such as thou : 
O^er what was hright a shade has passed ; 
Youth's visions are too fair to last ! 
And 't will be thus with thee ere long, 
Thought will grow sad, and care be strong, 
And duties of a graver kind 
Require from thee a stedfast mind. 
And then, from those gone years of youth. 
Thy mother's words of serious truth. 
Forgotten else, will come to thee 
From the clear depths of memory, 
And guide thee through the shoals of life, 
The thoughtful mother, and the wife ! 
Now fare thee well, my sober strain 
No longer shall thy steps detain ; 
The sun is up — the dews are gone — 
Open thy books, young, joyful one ; 
And in thy bower, or 'neath thy tree. 
Read out thy page of poetry ! 

M.H. 



CARL BLUVEN, 

AND 

THE STRANGE MARINER. 

▲ NOaWEGIAN TALE. 

On that wild part of the coast of Norway that stretches 
between Bergen and Stavanger, there once lived a fisher- 
man called Carl Bluveu. Carl was one of the poorest of 
all the fishermen who dwelt on that shore. He had scarce- 
ly the moans of buying materials wherewith to mend his 
net, which was scarcely in a condition to hold the fish in 
it ; still less was he in a condition to make himself master 
of a new boat, which he stood greatly in need of ; for it 
was 80 battered and worn, that while other fishermen ad- 
ventured out into the open sea, Carl was obliged to content 
himself with picking up what ho could among the rocks 
and creeks that lay along the coast. 

Notwithstanding his poverty, Carl was on the eve of 
marriage. His bride was the daughter of a woodcutter in 
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CARL BLUYKN, ETC. S8 

the neighbouring forest, who contrived, partly with his 
hatchet, and partly with his gun, to eke out his liyelibood ; 
80 that the match was pretty equal on both adei. But 
Carl was in a sad dilenuna on one acoount ; lie had no- 
thing to present to the minister on his marriage,*-— not a keg 
of butter, nor a pot of sausages, nor a quarter of a sheep, 
nay, not even a barrel of dried fish ; and as he had been 
accustomed to boast to his father-in-law of his thriving 
trade, he knew not in what way to keep up appearances. 
In short, the evening before his wedding-day arrived, and 
Carl was still unprovided. 

So dejected had Carl been all day, that he had never 
stirred out of his hut ; and it was approaching night-fall. 
The wind had risen, and the hollow bellowing of the waves, 
as they rolled in among the huge cavemod rocks, sounded 
dismally in Carl's ear, for he knew he dared not launch 
his leaky boat in such a sea ; and yet, if ho caught no fish, 
there would be nothing for supper when he should bring 
his wife home. Carl rose, clapped his hat on his head, 
with the air of a man who is resolved to do something, 
and walked out upon the shore. Nothing could bo more 
dismal than the prospect around Carl's hut ; no more deso- 
late and dreary home than Carl's could a man bring his 
bride to. Great black round-headed rocks, partly covered 

* The fees paid to the clergy in Norway, at births, marriages and 
burials, are always paid in kind. 
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with sea-weed, were thickly strewn along the coast 
many miles : these, when the tide was back, were left d 
and when it flowed, their dark heads, now seen, now h 
den, as the teoad-backed waves rolled over them, seen 
like the tumbling monsters of the deep. 

When Carl left his hut, the rising tide had half covei 
the rocks ; and the waves, rushing through the nam 
channels, broke in terrific violence on the shore, leaving 
wide restless bed of foam, as they retreated down t 
sloping beach. The sun, too, was just disappearing bones 
the waves, and threw a bright and almost unnatural bla 
upon the desolate coast. Carl wandered along, uncerti 
what to do. He might as well have swamped his boat 
once, as have drawn it out of the creek where it lay i 
cure ; so, after wsiding in and out among the channels, 
the hope of picking up some fish that might not have be 
able to find their way back with the wave that had thro\ 
them on shore, he at length sat down upon a shelvi 
rock, and looked out upon the sea, towards the gre 
whirlpool called the Maelstroom, of which so many fearj 
things were recorded. 

" What riches are buried there," said Carl to hims 
half aloud. " Let me see, — ^within my time, six great shi 
have been sucked down ; and if the world be, as they sa 
thousands of years old, what a mine of wealth must ti 
bottom of the Maelstroom be ! What casks of butter ai 
hams — ^to say nothing of gold and silver — and here am 
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Call Bliiyen, to be married to-morrow, and not a kegr for 
the minister. If I had but one cask from the bottom of 

the M aelstroom, I wouM " But Carl did not finish the 

sentence. Like all the fishermen of that coast, Carl had 
his superstitions and his belief ; and he looked round him 
rather uneasily, for he well knew that all in the Mael- 
stroom belonged to Kahlbrannar, the tall old mariner of the 
whirlpool ;* and after having had the hardihood to enter- 
tain so bold a wish, Carl felt more uncomfortable than he 
eared to own ; and seeing the night gathering in, and the 
tide rising to his feet, while the spray dashed in his face, 
he was just about to return to his solitary hut, when a high 
crested wave, nv^ing through the channel beside him, 
bore a cask along with it, and threw it among the great 
stones that lay between the rocks. 

As parts of wrecks had often been thrown upon this 
dangerous shore, Carl was not greatly surprised ; and the 
circumstance having allayed the superstitious fears that 
were beginning to rke, he had soon his hands upon the 
cask, getting it out from among the rocks in the best way 
he was able ; till, having reached the sand, he rolled it 
easily up to the door of his dwelling ; and having shut to 



* This i« one of the oldest and most inveterate superstitions of the 
wetCern coast of Norway. Scarce a fisherman lives on that shore who 
has not a story to tell of the Tall Mariner paddling in his small boat, pre- 
vious to the lo« of a ihip in the Maelstroom. 
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the door, and lighted his lamp, he fell to work in opening^ 
the cask to see what it contained. It proved to he the very 
thing he wanted ; a cask of as fine butter as ever came 
out of Bergen, and as fresh as if it had been churned a 
month ago. "This is better," said Carl, "than a cask 
from the bottom of the Maelstroom." 

Next morning, betimes, Carl Bliiven was on his way to 
his wedding, rolling the cask before him, with the larger 
half of the butter in it for his marriage fee. With such a 
present as this, Carl was well received by the minister, as 
well as by his father-in-law, and by Uldewalla the bride, 
who, with her crown upon her head, the Norwegian emblem 
of purity, became the wife of the fisherman ; and he, after 
spending a day or two in feasting with his new relations, 
returned with Uldewalla to his hut on the sea-shore, carrying 
back with him a reasonable supply of sausages and brandi- 
wine, and Gammel Orsk cheese, and suchlike dainties, as 
the dowry of his wife. 

For some little time all went well with Carl. What 
with the provisions he had brought home, and the remains 
of his butter, the new-married couple did not fare amiss ; 
even although the fisherman rarely drew a net ; for Carl 
wished to enjoy his honeymoon, and not be wading and 
t»plashing among the sea-green waves, when he might be 
looking into the blue eyes of Uldewalla. At length, how-* 
ever, the sausage pots stood empty, and even the Gammel 
Orsk cheese was reduced to a shell : as for the butter, Carl 
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and his wife had found it so good, that the cask had been 
empty long since. 

Carl left his hut, taking his net and his oare over his 
shoulders, leaving Uldo walla picking cloudberries ; and un- 
mooring his boat, paddled out of the creek, and began 
throwing his nets ; but not a fish could he take : still he 
continued to try his fortune, in and out among the creeks, 
till the sun set, and dusk began to creep over the shore. 
The tide had retired, so that Carl's boat was left dry a long 
way within water-mark, and he had to walk a dreary 
mile or more, over the shingle and sand, among the black 
dripping rocks that lay between him and his own dwelling. 
Bat there was no help for it : so, mooring his boat the best 
way he could, he turned towards the coast, in somewhat 
of a dejected mood, at his want of success. 

As Carl turned away, he noticed at a little distance, close 
to the water, a small boat, that well he knew belonged to 
no fisherman of that coast : it was the very least boat he 
had ever seen, such as no seaman of Bergenhuus could 
keep afioat on such a sea ; and the build of it, too, was 
the queerest hej had over beheld. But Carl, seeing from 
the solitary light that shone in the window of his hut, that 
Uldewalla expected him, kept his direct course homeward, 
resolved next day to return and examine the boat, which, 
he had no doubt, had been thrown ashore from some foreign 
wreck. But Carl had soon still greater cause. for wonder: 
raising his eyes from the pools of water, in which he hoped to 
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find some fiounderingr fiah, he obsenred a tall figure ai 
vancing from the shore, in the direction of the little boa 
he had seen, and nearly in the same line which he wi 
pursuing. Now Cari was no coward ; yet he would rath< 
have avoided this rencontre. He knew well that no fishei 
man would walk out among the rocks towards the sea, i 
the fall of night ; and, besides, Carl knew all the fishei 
men within six leagues, aud this was none of them ; bi 
he disdained to turn out of his way, which, indeed, h 
could only have done by wading through some deep char 
nels that lay on either side of him ; and so he continued 1 
walk straight on, his wonder, however, and perhaps h 
uneasiness, every moment increasing, as the lessening dif 
tance showed him more distinctly a face he was sure fa 
had never seen on that coast, and which was of tht 
singular character, which involuutarily raised in the min 
of Carl certain uncomfortable sensations. 

" A dreary night, this, Carl Bluven," said the Strang 
mariner to our fisherman, " and likely for a storm." 

" I hope not," said Carl, not a little surprised that h 
should be addressed by his name ; " I hope not, for th 
sake of the ships and the poor mariners." 

" You hope not," said the other, with an ugly sneer 
" and who, I wonder, likes better than Carl Bluven to ro 
a cast-away cask to his cabin door ? " 

"Why," returned Carl, apologetically, and still mor 
fiuspicioiis of bis company, from the knowledge he dis 
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played, '* what Providence kindl^ sends, 't is not for a poor 
fii^erman to refuse." 

<*You liked the butter I sent yon, then?" said the 
strange mariner. 

" You sent me ! " said Carl. 

But CarFs rejoinder remained without further explana* 
tion. ** Ah ha ! " said the tall mariner, pointing out to sea 
in the direction of the Maelstroom, " she bears right upon 
it — the FroUi of Drontheim, deeply laden. We '11 meet 
again, Carl Bluven." And without further parley, the 
tall strange mariner brushed past Carl, and strode hastily 
towards the sea. Carl remained for some time rooted to 
the spot, looking after him through the deepening dusk, 
which, however, just enabled Carl to see him reach the 
little boat, and push off through the surf — ^but farther he 
was unable to follow him. 

As Carl walked towards his own house, as fast as the 
huge stones and pools of back-water would permit him, he 
felt next thing to sure, that the tall mariner he had en- 
countered was no other than Kahlbrannar ; and a feeling 
of satisfaction entered his heart, that he had made so im- 
portant and useful an acquaintance, who not only could, 
but had already shown his willingness to do him a kind- 
ness; and just as Carl had come to this conclusion, he 
reached the water-mark opposite to his own house, and, 
at the same time, his foot struck against a cask, lying high 
and dry, on the very spot where the other had drifted. 
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C^arl guessed where it came from ; and was right merry 
at so seasonable a present ; and rolling the cask to his own 
door, he was soon busy staving it, and drawing out, one 
after another, some of the choicest white puddings,* and 
dried hams, that ever left the harbour of Bergen. " Here *a 
to Kahlbrannar's health," said Carl, after supper, taking 
his cup of com brandy in his hand, and ofiering to hober- 
nobt with his wife. But Ulde walla shook her head, and 
refused to hobemob, or to drink, and Carl fancied, and no 
doubt it was but fancy, that he heard a strange laugh out- 
side the hut, and that as he raised his eyes, he saw the 
ftice of the tall mariner draw back from the window. Carl, 
however, tossed off his cup ; feeling rather proud of the 
friendship of Kahlbrannar. 

Carl Bliiven had a singular dream that night. He 
thought, that looking out of the door of his hut, he saw 
the little boat he had noticed that evening, lying beyond 
the rocks at low tide, and that he walked out to examine 
it ; and being curious to know whether he could steer so 
very small a boat, he stepped into it ; and leaning forward, 
hoisted the little sail at the bow, the only one it had ; and 
when he turned round to take the helm, he saw the tall 
mariner sitting as steersman. Away shot the boat, Carl 



* A ikvoorite article of the Norwegian kitchen, 
t EidMT in drinking with each other, or in drinking toasts, every one 
iu Norway touches his neighbour's glass with his own. 
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nothing daunted at the company he was in, or the frailty of 
the vessel, for the helmsman steered with wonderful dexteri- 
ty, and the boat flew along like a sea-bird skimming the 
waves. Not a word was spoken, till after a little while, 
the steersman pohiting forward, said, " There she is, as £ 
told you, the FroUf of Drontheim, bearing right upon the* 
Maelstroom, as my name is Kahlbraunar ; she '11 be dowii> 
to the bottom before us." Carl now looked out ahead, 
and saw a fearful sight : the sea, a league across, was 
like a boiling caldron, whirling round and romid and 
round, and gradually, as it were, shelving down to the 
centre, where there appeared a huge hole, round which 
the water wheeled with an awful swirl, strong enough to 
suck in all the fleets that ever sailed the seas. A gallant 
three-masted ship was within the whirlpool ; she no longer 
answered the helm, but flew round and round the cauldron, 
gradually nearing the centre, which she soon reached, and 
stem foremost, rushed down the gulph that swallowed her 
up. But notwithstanding the terrors of the Maelstroom, 
and the horror of this spectacle, Carl did not yet awake 
from his dream. The little boat, piloted by the tall mariner, 
flew directly across the whirlpool to its centre — down, 
down, down they sunk ; and the next moment Carl found 
hunself walking with his companion on the ribbed sea- 
sand at the bottom of the Maelstroom. What a sight met 
the eyes of Carl ! Mountains of wealth ; piles of all that 
ships have carried, or nations trafficked in from fhe begin- 
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ning of time ; wrecks dT a thousand vess««Is, ^at ai^ 
small, scattered here and there, and the white bones of 
the mariners, thicker strewn than grave -stones in a church- 
yard. But what mainly attracted the eyes of Carl, was 
the gold and the silver that lay about as plentiful as pebUe- 
stones ; all bright and fresh, though ever so old ; for Carl 
could read upon some of the coins which he picked up, 
the name of Cluff Kyrre, the first king of Norway. 

" Now," said Kahlbrannar, after Carl had feasted his 
eyes awhile upon all he saw, " what would you give, Carl 
Bluvcn, to be master of all this ? " 

" Faith," said Carl, " it is of little use lying hero ; but, 
save and except the silver and gold, that which has lain in 
the salt water so long can be worth little." 

" There you 're wrong," said Kahlbrannar, taking up a 
large pebble-stone, and beating out the end of a cask, out 
of which rolled as fine Aresh sausages as ever were beaten, 
grated, and mixed by any Frou of Bergenhuus; ''just 
taste them, friend ; and, besides, have you forgptten the 
casks I sent ? " 

Carl tasted, and found them much to his liking. " Yon 
know," said he, " I am but a poor fisherman ; you ask me 
what I would give for all I see here ; and you know ~I 
have nothing to give." 

" There you 're wrong again," said Kahlbrannar ; " sit 
down upon that chest of gold, friend, and listen to what I 
;un going to propose. You shall be the richest butter- 
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merchant, and ham-merchant, and spurit-merchant, in all 
Bergenhuus, and have more grold and sUver in your coffers 
than King Christian has in his treasury ; and in return you 
shall marry your daughter to my son." 

Carl having no daughter, and not knowing whether he 
might ever have one, tempted by the things about him, 
and the prospects set before him, and half thinking the 
offer a jest, said, ** a bargain be it, then ; " at the same 
time grasping the hand of the tall mariner ; and just as he 
thought he had pronounced these words, he fancied that the 
water in which he had up to this time breathed as freely 
as if he had been on shore, began to choke him ; and so, 
gasfMng for breath, while Kahlbrannar's laugh rung in his 
ears, Carl awoke, and found himself lying beside Uldewalla. 

Carl told Uldewalla all that he had dreamed ; how that 
he had walked with the strange mariner at the bottom of 
the Maelstroom, and seen all the wealth, and gold and sil- 
ver ; and of the offer Kahlbrannar had made,- and how 
that he thought he had closed a bargain with him. 

" Thank Grod, Carl, it is but a dream ! " said Uldewalla, 

throwing her milk-white arms about his neck ; ** have 

nothing to do with the tall mariner, as he is called ; no 

good will come of the connexion ; and it was this morning, 

for the first time, that Carl learned his prospect of being 

by-and-bye made a father. Carl thought more of his 

dream than he cared to tell his wife ; he could not help 

fancying that all he had seen in his dream was real ; and 

4 
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having already had subetantial proof of Kahlbranna 
good disposition towards him, he saw nothing incredible 
the idea, that he might become all that riches could ma 
him. 

It was the morning after this, that Carl, awakening ji 
at day-break, sprung out of bed, and telling Uldewal 
that he was going to draw a net that morning, left his hi 
and walked towards the rocks. Perhaps he had dream 
the same dream that had visited him the nig^t before ; 
perhaps he could not dismiss his old dream from his mint 
or it might be, that he really intended trying his fortu 
with his nets that morning. It is certain, however, th 
Carl left his hut in the early twilight ; and that Uldewal) 
feeling uneasy in her mind, rose and looked through tl 
small window, and saw her husband, in the gray of t] 
morning, walk out among the black rocks (for the tide w 
back) ; and, although her eye was unable to follow all 1 
turnings out and in among the channels, she could see hi 
afterwards standing close to the low water line, and anoth 
of taller stature standing by him. Uldewalla*s eyes fill 
with tears ; and when she wiped away the dimness, si 
could perceive neither her husband nor his companion. 

Carl, however, was not long absent; a terrific stoi 
soon after arose, and in the midst of it he arrived, rolli] 
a huge cask up to the door. 

" It is singular," said Uldewalla, ** that fortune shou 
so often throw prizes m your way, Carl : for my part, 
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old rather eat Bome fish of yonr own eatchfaigy than the 
res of poor shipwrecked mariners." But Carl laii(|;hed. 
A jested, and drank, and feasted, and was rif^t merry ; 
id swore that fishing was a poor trade; and that he 
loogfat of leaving it, and setting up for merchant in Ber- 
."eo. Uldewalla thought he was making merry in his 
mps, and that he only jested ; but she was mistaken. 
Next day Carl told her he was discontented with his man- 
ner of living — that he was resolved to be a rich man, 
and that the very next morning they should depart for 
Bergen. Uldewalla was not sorry to leave the neighbour- 
hood, for more reasons than one; and besides, being a 
dotifiil wife, she offered no opposition to her husband's will. 
The same evening Carl walked out along the coast for 
the last time, that he might consider all that had passed, 
and all that was to come ; and as he slowly paced along, 
he thus smnmed up the advantages of his agreement : — 
" It's a good bargain I've made anyhow," said he ; " I may 
never have a daughter at all ; and if I have, 't is seventeen 
or eighteen good years before Kahlbrannar can say aught 
about the matter ; and long before that time, who knows 
what may happen, or what plan I may hit upon to slide 
out of my bargain." But Carl knew little of him with 
whom he had to deal, or he would scarcely have talked 
about sliding out of his bargain. 

Well, next morning saw Carl and Uldewalla on their 
way to Bergen. Uldewalla proposed that they should 
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take their provisions with them, and such little articles as 
they possessed ; but Carl said there was no occasion for 
such strict economy, as he had a well-stored warehouse, 
and every thing comfortable at Bergen ; and though Ulde- 
walla wondered at all her husband told her, she resolved 
to say nothing more about it just then ; and so Carl and 
his wife followed the path through the skirts of the forest, 
sometimes diving into the deep solitudes of the old pines, 
and sometimes emerging upon the sea shore, till towards 
night they reached the side of a great Fiord,* that ran 
many, many leagues inland ; and Uldewalla looked up in 
her husband's face, as if to ask how they were to get over. 
But Carl pointed to a small creek just before them, where 
lay the very least boat, and the queerest shaped, that Ulde- 
walla had ever seen: and Carl helped her into it, and 
paddled her over. Uldewalla wished her husband to moor 
the boat, that the owner might find it again ; but Carl, 
with a significant look, said, *< Trust him for finding it ; ** 
and so the boat drifted down the Fiord towards the sea ; 
and Carl and his wife pursuing their journey, arrived the 
same afternoon at Bergen. 

Carl led Uldewalla to a good house, facing the harbour, 
where, as he had said, every thing was prepared for their 
reception. A neighbour who hved hard by brought the 
key, telling them that a good fire was lighted, for a tall 

* FHordf an arm of the lea. 
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gentleman who engaged the house, had ordered every 
thing to he got ready that evening ; and adding, — " The 
quantity of goods brought into the warehouse this day, is 
the wonder of all Bergen : they've been carried in as fast 
as boats could land them, and boatmen carry them ; and 
the boatmen, they say, were all as like to each other, as 
one cask they carried was to another." 

Never, indeed, was warehouse better stored than Carl 
Bluven's ; casks of butter, casks of rein-deer hams, casks 
of foreign spirits, jars of grated meat, and jars of potted 
fish, all ready for sale or for export, were piled in rows one 
above another ; and besides all that, there was a granary 
filled with as fine Dantzic com as ever was seen in Bergen 
market. Carl drove ajl before him ; and as every thing that 
he sold was allowed to be prime, and as all that he bought 
was paid for in gold counted down, he was soon looked 
upon as the most considerable merchant, and the most 
moneyed man in Bergenhuus. It is true, indeed, that Carl 
had detractors. Some wondered where he came from; 
and others, where he had got his money ; and to all who 
did business with Carl, it was a matter of surprise, that 
all his payments were made in old coin, or strange coin, 
and not in the current money of the country. But pros- 
perity always raises up enemies, and there are whisperers 
m Bergen, as well as elsewhere. And Carl's gold was 
good gold, and none the worse for its age ; and his pay* 

4* 
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ments were punctual ; and so he soon rose above these 
calumnies. 

To Uldewalla all this was a mighty agreeable change ; 
in place of being a poor fisherman's wife, clad in the 
coarse stuff of Stavanger, she ^was the frou of the richest 
merchant in Bergenhuus ; with her silks from France, and 
her muslins from England, and her furs, the richest that 
could be bought in the Hamburg markets. And in good 
time Uldewalla became the mother of a girl so beautiful, 
that she was the admiration of her parents, and the won- 
der of all Bergen. About the tune of this event, a cloud 
might be seen upon Carl's brow ; but it wore off; and he 
was as fond and as happy a father as atiy in all Bergen- 
huus : and as Uldewalla never gave him but this one, he 
was the prouder of the one he had. 

Well might any one be proud of the little Carintha. 
The purest of hearts was mirrored in the most beautiful of 
faces. But there was a seriousness in the depth of her 
large mild blue eyes, that was remarked by all who looked 
upon her ; and in her gentle and courteous speech, there 
was a sadness, that never failed to reach the hearts of those 
upon whose ears her accents fell. And Carintha grew into 
greater beauty, and more and more won the affection of 
all who knew her ; and at length she reached the verge of 
womanhood, and grew lovelier still, every day disclosing new 
charms, or adding another grace to those that had accom- 
panied her from infancy. 
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A For the first fifteen yean after Carintha was bom, Carl 
was not only a thriving, but a right merry merchant His 
dealings grew more and more extensive ; and in respect of 
wealth, he distanced all competition. Carl enjoyed himself 
also: he had his five meals every day; sour black bread 
was never seen in his house ; he had his wheaten bread 
and his dainty rye bread, ^rinkled with carraway seeds ; 
and his soup, with spiced balls in it ; and hki white pud- 
dings, and his black puddings, and his cofiee, ay, and his* 
wine and his cognac ; and he hobemobbed with his neigh- 
bours ; and sung Gamle Norge ;* and, in short, enjoyed 
himself as the first merchant in Bergen might But as 
Carintha grew up, Carl grew lees merry ; and when she 
had passed her sixteenth sunmier, and when Uldewalla, 
some little time after this, spoke to her husband about 
settling Carintha in the world, any one, to have looked in 
Carl's face at that time, would have seen that something 
extraordinary was passing within. 

It was about a year after this, that the son of the gov- 
emor of Bergeohuus, Hamel Von Storgelven, cast his 
eyes upon Carintha, and became enamoured of her. She, 
on her part did not rebuke his advances, except with that 
maidenly timidity that is becoming ; and all Bergen said 
there would be a wedding. The governor liked the mar- 
riage, tiiough Carintha was not a Frdken;t calculating 

* Oamli Jforgri, the national song of Norway. 
t Frdkeut a young lady of quality. 
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upon the wealth that would pass into his family : and as 
for Cari Blfiven, rich as he was, he was elated at the 
thoughts of so high a connexion ; for Carintha having now 
passed her seventeenth year, and having heard nothing of 
a certain person, he began to treat all that had once passed 
as an old story ; and seeing his money hags about him, and 
his warehouses full of goods — (goods as well as money all 
new and current — ^for he had long ago parted with all his 
first stock, in the way of trade) — there was nothing to re- 
mind him of his hut on the sea-coast, and what had hap- 
pened there, and nothing but what might well breed confi- 
dence in any man ; so that when sitting in his substantial 
house, with his substantial dinner before him, and his sub- 
stantial townsmen round him, he would have thought 
little matter of tossing a glass of com brandy in Kahlbran- 
nar's face, if that individual had made so free as to intrude 
upon him. But the fancied security of the merchant was 
soon to be disturbed. 

It was now the day before that upon which Carintha 
was to espouse Hamel Von StSrgelven. The affair en- 
grossed all Bergen ; for Carl Bliiven was chief magistrate 
of the city, and never before were such preparations wit- 
nessed in Bergenhuus. Cari, above all, was in high spirits ; 
for although the bargain he had once made would some- 
times intrude upon his thoughts, he had taught himself the 
habit of getting quickly rid of the recollection ; and, in- 
deed, the multifarious business of the chief magistrate, and 
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first merchant in Bergen, left him little leisure for enter- 
taining the remembrance of old stories. 

It was a fine smishiny day — the day, as has been said, 
before the celebration of Carintha's nuptials — and Carl 
Blfiven was standing on the quay with the other mer- 
chants, looking at the cheerful sight of the ships passing in 
and out, and the bales of goods landing, and chatting about 
city matters, and trade, and such like topics, — every one 
paying to Carl Bluven the deference that was due to one 
who was on the eve of being allied to the governor, — ^when 
suddenly all eyes were directed towards the harbour; 
Carl's eyes followed the rest, and sure enough he saw some- 
thing that might well create wonder in others, and some- 
thing more in him. 

" Where does it come from ? " said one. 

" What a singular build I " said another. 

" Never was such a boat seen in Bergen harbour," said 
a third. 

" And look at the helmsman," said a fourth ; " he 's 
taller than the mast." 

The seamen who were aboard the ships, hurried to the 
odes of their vessels, and looked down as the small boat 
glided by with the tall mariner at the helm ; the porters 
laid down. their burdens, and stared with wondering eyes; 
even the children gave over their play, to look at the 
strange boat and the strange helmsman. As for Carl, he 
said nothing, but remained standing with the group of mer- 
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diaoU. MeaDwhilfl, the boat Mticbed th« hmding plac*, 
Bod the tsll moriaer itcpped out snd aacended ths d^ 
that led to the {(iiay. Iliere wu Monething id hii appear- 
anca that nobody liked ; every one made way and itoad 
back ; and he, with a nngnlai aaeer in hia fiu», walksd 
directly up to Curl BlOven, who had not laUma back like 
tbe real, but manfully atood hia ^und, and waa, therefora, 
a little apart from his companionB. No one could diatinct- 
ly hear what passed between the tall old atrange maiinci 
and the chief raagiBlrale, though it may well be believed 
that the coaforence created no small wonder ; it was evi- 
dent, however, that angry worda paised between tbs two ; 
the countenance of the mariner grew da^er and daAer ; 
Caii'a grew Bushed and angry ; and the byitanden 
thought things were about to proceed to extremitiea, 
when the morineF, darting a. menacing scowl at hii com- 
panion, turned away, and descended into hia boat, which 
he paddled out of (he hurbour, while every one looked 
after it, and asked of his neighbour Ihe same question at 
betbre, "Where does it come from!" But no other than 
Carl BIQven could have answered that question. 

" I served him right ! " said the chief magistrate, aa he 
walked homewarda : " fulfil my bargain, indeed ! No, 
no ; if he waa such a simpleton as to fill my warehouae 
with goods, and my co^ib with cash upon a mere promba, 
I 'm not such a fool as to keep it. Let me but keep on 
dry land, and I may snap my fingeia at him ; and by the 
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ghost of King Kyrre, if I catch him again on the quay of 

fiergen, I '11 clap him in the city gaol. 

So spoke the chief magistrate ; and to do Carl Bliiven 
justice, he had no small liking to his daughter Carintha ; 
and if even he had had no prospect of so high an alliance, 
he would never have entertained the thought of decoying 
his child into the power of Kahlhrannar. He now, how* 
ever, knew the worst His promise could not hind Carin- 
tha in any way, who would be secure even against treach- 
ery, so soon as the wedding-ring was placed upon her fin- 
ger. But the mariner had told him as plainly as words 
could, that having consented to her marriage with another, 
he had no mercy to expect ; and bade him remember the 
white bones he had seen lying at the bottom of the Mael- 
fltioom. 

It was Carintha's marriage-day ; and a beautiful bride 
she went forth ; her eyes were blue, and deep, and lus- 
trous, as the heavens that looked down upon her ; her 
smile was like an early sunbeam upon one of her own 
sweet valleys ; her blush, like the evening rose-tint upon 
her snowy mountains ; her bosom, tranquil, and yet gently 
heaving, like the summer sea that girded her shores. 
Carintha went forth to her nuptials, having first recom- 
mended herself to God, who took her into his keeping ; 
and the ring was placed upon her finger, and she was 
wed ; and from that moment, the danger that hung over 
her from her birth being for ever gone by, the seriousness 
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that all used to remark passed away for ever from her 
countenance and from her speech. 

There is little doubt, that if Carl BKiven had kept his 
promise to the strange mariner, and decoyed Carintha into 
his power, God would have saved the child, and punished 
the unnatural father, by delivering him early into the 
hands of him with whom he had made so sinful a bargain. 
But, although it was wicked in Carl to make such a bar- 
gain, it would have been more wicked still to fulfil it ; and 
Carl's refusal to do this, as well as the good use which he 
made of his money, and the creditable way in which hd 
discharged the duties of chief magistrate, had, no doubt, 
the effect of weakening the power of Kahlbrannar over 
him, and of, therefore, preventing the success of the 
many stratagems resorted to for getting Carl into his 
power. And so for more than twenty years after fhe 
marriage of Carintha, Carl Blilven continued to enjoy his 
prosperity, and to exercise, at due intervals, the office of 
chief magistrate : and he saw his grandchildren grow 
around him ; and at length buried his wife Uldewalla. 
But the penalty of the rash promise had yet to be paid. 

It chanced that Carl Bliiven, — ^who, by-the-bye, was 
now Carl Von Bliiven, having long ago received that dig- 
nity, — ^was bidden to a feast at the house of a rich citizen, 
who lived just on the opposite side of the harbour. Al- 
though it was nearly half a league round the head of the 
harbour and across the draw-bridge, Carl walked round. 
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rather than trust himself across in a boat ; a conveyance 
which, ever since his interview on the quay, he had stu- 
diously avoided. It was a great feast ; many bowls of 
Bishop* were emptied, and many a national song roared in 
chorus ; so that Carl, as well as the rest of the guests, 
began to feel the effects of their potations. In the midst 
of their conviviality, and when it nearly approached mid- 
night, the merriment was suddenly interrupted by the hol- 
low beat of the alarm drum ; and all hastily arising, and 
running to the window, which looked out upon the har> 
hour, Carl saw that his own warehouse was in flames. 
Carl was not yet tired of being a rich man, and so with 
only some hasty expressions of dismay, he hurried from 
the banquet, and ran at full speed towards the harbour. 
It was, as has been said, half a league round by the draw- 
bridge : the merchant saw his well-stored warehouse with- 
in a stone-throw of him, burning away — ^the fumes of 
wine were in his head — and without further thought, he 
leaped into a boat that lay just below, and pushed across. 

Scarcely had Carl Bluven done this, when he recollect- 
ed his danger. Paddle as he would, the boat made no 
way : what exertions the merchant made, and what were 
his thoughts no one can tell. Some seamen were awoke 
by loud cries for help ; and some, who jumped out of their 
hammocks, told how they saw a boat drifting out cf the 
harbour. 

* JBishopf a kind of mulled wine. 
5 
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Two or three days after this event, the Tellemarke, free 
trader, arrived in Bergen, from Iceland, and reported, 
*' that but for a strong northerly breeze, she would have 
been sucked into the Maelstroom ; that a little before sun- 
set, when within two leagues of the whirlpool, a small boat 
ivas seen drifting, empty ; and that soon after another, the 
smallest and strangest built boat that ever was seen, passed 
close imder their bows, to windward, paddling in the direc- 
tion of the Maelstroom ; that two mariners were in it ; he at 
the helm of an exceeding tall stature, and singular counte- 
nance ; that the other cried out for help ; upon which the 
ship lay -to, and manned a boat with four rowers ; but that 
with all their exertions they were unable to gain upon the 
little boat, which was worked with a single paddle ; and 
that the boatmen fearing they might be drawn into the 
whirlpool, returned to the ship ; and that, just at sunset, 
they could descry the small boat, by the help of their 
.glasses, steering right across the Maelstroom, as if it had 
been a small pond." Of all which extraordinary facts, 
the master of the " Tellemarke " made a deposition before 
the chief magistrate who filled the chair after Carl Bliiven 
liad disappeared in so miraculous a manner. 



SONNET. 

ADDRESSED TO A BELOVED PARENT ON HER RECOVERY 
FROM A DANGEROUS ILLNESS. 

When lately I beheld thy pallid cheek — 
Thy faded form — ^my mother ! then I thought 
Paths eret bestrewed with flowers would hence be fraught 

For me with sadness — ^that my heart would break, 

For human nature — ah, how fraQ and weak ! 
Yet, in the midst of anguish, still I sought 

That consolation that the wretched seek 
In calling upon God — ^for thus we ought 

To prove our faith in Him whose name is Love. 
He lent a listening ear and gave relief. 
Yes : kindly He assuaged my heartfelt grief. 

Sending commission'd angels from above — 
Angels conmiission'd to restore to thee 
Thy former health — more than whole worlds to me ! 
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but it proved to be a salute in honour of the negro chief, 
" Tom LawBon," who never came on board without this 
honour ; and on this occasion his attendants were swiftly 
rowing him round and round the ship till the ceremony 
was completed. He then boarded us, dressed in a long 
hrown great coat, white waistcoat, black trowsers, a huga 
white neckcloth, and an enormous cocked hat. His good- 
humoured fat face wiffl decorated with his national insignia, 
namely, his side-locks and whiskers braided so as to form 
long stiff horns, and tipped with beads, altogether projecting 
very far beyond his nose. On seeing me, he paused, for I 
was the first white woman that had ever visited the Ga- 
boon, though trade h^ been carried on there by white men 
for many years. Soon recovering himself, Tom Lawson 
took off his hat, assured me he was most happy to see me, 
and that I ^should find him a perfect Englishman, for " he 
ate with a knife and fork, and was all the same as English.** 
As far as eating was coitcemed, save in quantity, he cer- 
tainly rivalled my countrymen ; but when it came to drink- 
ing, he resumed his native habits, and to my infinite amuse- 
ment, at the moment of quaffing his long, deep draught of 
bottled porter or grog, one of his sons raised the first port- 
aUe object he could find to hide his father from observation, 
it being against all rule that his inferiors should witness the 
action. When he could make up his mind to take the mug 
fr(Hn his mouth, which was, when not a drop remained in it, 

he w6uld frequently catch me peeping at him from the other 

5* 
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nde, but all his resentment was expressed by a half smile, 
and shake of the head. He professed a very respectful ad- 
miration for me, and, with the utmost propriety of language 
and demeanour would frequently declare himself ready to 
die in my service. 

This chief was heir apparent to the throne, being second 
brother to the bedridden " King George," and always man- 
aged, and, in fact, monopolized, ^e greater part of the trade, 
by which means he had become very wealthy, and, although 
keen m making a bargain, was a very good-natiu^, well- 
behaved old man. He readily forgave me for every mis- 
chievous prank with which I teazed him, and beguiled many 
an hour of this tedious sojourn, by his apt and intelligent 
inquiries respecting England. 

Although the natives came in throngs to see me, we 
were mutually curious to know more of each other than the 
ship aiibrded opportunities for ; I therefore accepted an in- 
vitation to pass a few days at the capital, Naango, and 
started one morning before sunrise. After a row of about 
six miles m the ship's gig, we entered a romantic creek, 
bordered on each side by immense forests. The entrance 
was partially obstructed by the mangroves, which either rose 
like myrtle-bushes from the water, or towered into lofty trees, 
with their dark shining foliage and their long scarlet berries, 
from which the embryo plant swung in the air with the 
slightest breeze. Now and then a decayed branch or sap- 
ling hung its white withered branches far across the stream, 
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and was covered with small oysters of the most delicious 
flavour. At every interval between the mangroves, we saw 
the forest behind ; no jungle grew so near the water, and 
the straight and mighty trunks, visiUe to a great distance, 
and the gloomy stillness of the dark vistas, conveyed the 
idea of some vast cathedral. Above, however, all was life 
and splendour : birds of the rarest and brightest plumage 
flew from tree to tree ; parrots screamed and fought on the 
topmost twigs ; flashing insects whirled about in every di- 
rection ; monkeys scrambled, jumped, and chattered ; and, 
occasionaDy, a party of solemn pelicans, or storks, lined the 
banks, to snatch their breakfasts from the stream below, — 
which was suflSciently clear to show us that it, too, was full 
of brilliant inhabitants. Some way up the creek, one of 
the largest trees had fallen across it, and we were obliged 
to climb over the tnuik, whilst our boat went under ; but 
the inhabitants cared so little for the inconvenience, that it 
was suflTered to lie there till it mouldered out of their way. 
The landing-place was at the foot of a hill, and we were 
met there by a deputation from the town, dressed in Euro- 
pean clothing. They paid me the most respectful attention, 
and would have carried me on their shoulders, had I not 
preferred walking. Our path lay through the forest, and 
every step presented such exquisite novelties, that I could 
have staid all day to examine them. As we emerged from 
the ediade, at the top of a high hill, I was particularly de- 
lighted with a tree, which was covered to a great height 
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with large convolvuli of every hue. I can never cease to 
remember it ; for, with my eyes filled with its beauty, I 
turned round, and beheld the most hideous and disgusting 
form which had yet met my gaze, accustomed as I had been 
to scenes of horror. It was what they called a white negro, 
with all the features of his race — ^blue eyes, bright yellow 
, hair, and a pink, shrivelled skin. My conductors hurried 
me past him, saying, he was a slave from the interior. And 
at the end of a broad street, consisting of neat bamboo 
houses, they left me at the door of the governor. 

This governor was the third brother of the king, and 
conducted all the home afiairs to admiration. Pleased as I 
had been with Tom Lawson, I was still more so with my 
host : his deportment was mild — I might almost say gentle- 
manly ; and his kindness to his people, his great hospitality 
without the least hope of reward, his readiness to yield us 
information, his desire to amuse us, and his great intelli- 
gence, quite delighted me ; and, although in the wilds of 
Africa, with only two or three of my own countrymen near 
me, I felt as safe as if I had been in one of the streets of 
London. 

An abundance of refreshments had been provided, and 
as soon as it became cool enough to walk, I was obliged to 
pay my visit to royalty. 

Imbecile in mind, as well as feeble in body, " King 
George " retained a large share of rapacity ; and although 
he presented me with a beautiful mat, I was obliged to re- 
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torn the ciMnpliment three-fold. I was prepared for this, 
for he had daily sent his head wife to the ship, from which 
she never returned empty-handed. She wore a fringe of 
bmsB bells at the edge of her petticoat, and never shall I for- 
get the annoyance their jingling produced during a fit of 
aickness with which I was seized. 

Shortening my stay with King Greorge as much as possi- 
ble, I walked farther into the town, where I was welcomed 
with enthuaasm : some showered flowers over me ; others 
came to touch my gown ; a few, more bold, offered me 
their hands, and when I had taken them, held them to their 
companions to be squeezed ; several walked backiwfards be- 
fore me, looking me fixedly in the face, and when I nodded 
at them, burst into a laugh, in which I could not refrain 
fiom occasionally joining. I went into several of the 
houses, which were clean and well swept ; the interstices 
between the bamboo poles were filled with dried leaves ; the 
roofis were thatched with palm leaves ; the doors were often 
ornamented with rudely carved and painted figures; the 
windows had shutters, and the houses themselves were di- 
vided into several compartments, one being a common sitting 
room, and another being a kind of storehouse for vegetables 
and fruits. The bedsteads were made of bamboo and a 
fine matting composed of the same material. Several fdtes 
were given in my honour, and I was obliged to appear at 
each. In general, a chair was placed for me, covered with 
a large cloth, and in this imitation of a throne I beheld the 
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dancing, and heard the incessantly repeated song made on 
the first arrival of white men, in which this wonderful oc- 
currence was compared in value to the leaf of their precious 
butter-tree. 

After a long ramble I returned to the quarters of my good 
host, and after tea, (with which we had provided ourselves 
from the vessel,) I was asked to listen to some music. I 
screwed up my courage to endure all sorts of barbarous 
sounds, but to my great astonishment a rapid and perfect 
succession of chords, from a sweet-toned harp, burst upon 
my ear. I turned to look at the performer, and beheld — 
the white negro. I was so pleased and surprised at this 
music, that I soon forgot my disgust at the unsightly per- 
former. His voice was melodious and powerful, as well ^ 
his execution, and while playing, he appeared wholly un- 
conscious of the presence of all around. His harp had a 
well-carved figure head, and the strings, amounting to only 
eight in number, were made from the runners of a tree. I 
was told, that he had brought it far from the interior, where 
such instruments are common, and that he was considered 
a crazy person, but was valued on account of his musical 
powers. 

At length it became time for rest, and I retired to my 
room, the earthen floor of which was covered, out of com- 
pliment to me, with the narrow iron bars used in trade, laid 
side by side, every step over which caused a clatter fit to 
alarm the whole town. No sooner had I begun to prepare 
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for bed, than a storm, which had been long threatening, 
buret over my head with a fury rarely known out of the 
tropics. I begai\ to suspect that my iron floor was not the 
safest place to stand on, for the electric matter played about 
it with beautifnl rapidity, and I was therefore going to quit 
the room, when I espied a large, old-fashioned chair, covered 
with silk, and probably a relic from some French vessel. 
Into that I curled myself, and was rejoicing in my shelter, 
when a new, and to me, much more formidable source of 
alarm, presented itself. A loud rustling in the thatch told 
me, that the torrents of rain had dislodged the rats ; and 
down they poured into the room, running to and fro, and 
scrambling up and down the sides, with the greatest ra- 
pidity. The only thing within reach, which had a chance 
of being useful on such an occasion, was a shoe, and there 
I sat, ready with my weapon, till I procured some help, and 
the storm had ceased. I then crept within the bamboo 
musquito curtains, but fortunately " slept upon my arms ; " 
for in about half an hour I was awoke by a scratching out- 
side my curtains. I guessed the cause, and rising quickly, 
with my shoe hurled the rogue to the ground. Five times 
was I disturbed in this manner, and day -light alone restored 
me to the full possession of my chamber. 

It must not be imagined that my presence created univer- 
sal gladness ; for several new slaves from the interior de- 
clared I was an evil spirit, and that death must instantly 
befall them if they looked at me. I was not aware that 
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they had never even seen a white person, and I conseqw 
thought there was some affectation mingled with 
alarm. I tried to conciliate them by bribes and coaa 
but my efforts being unsuccessful, I went softly behinc 
of the girls, and seizing her by the ears, quickly tume< 
head round close to mine. She gave a fearful shriek, 
fainted ; and, being now convinced the terror was re 
was sorry for my trick, especially as the poor thing 
tinned very ill the whole day. 

As if in judgment upon me, I underwent nearly the & 
feelings a few hours after. I was, as I supposed, aloi 
the sitting room, and crossed to the opposite side to fetch 
gloves, when suddenly something sprung on me from be 
with a fearful grasp and howl. I expected, at least, U 
the open jaws of a lion, and I am not sure that I was 
frightened, when I found it was the white negro. The 
which I uttered, soon procured aid, and I was immedii 
rescued from the maniac's clutches. It seemed, tha 
had not, owing to his defective sight, seen me perfect] 
that moment, and his astonishment made him frantic, 
was sent away, and would have been punished, had 1 
pleaded for his pardon ; but he was carefully kept frow 
view during the rest of my stay at NaS,ngo. 

On returning to the vessel, I found a gallant little scho 
lying alongside ; she was manned by blacks, and the o^ 
and commander was a tall Portuguese mulatto, richly ad 
ed with gold. He remained with us two days, evide 
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(ffying into every comer of the ship, and often asking ques- 
tions of the sailors. Our captain, who was an unsuspicious 
person, told him his plans and suffered him to depart in his 
debt Soon after he left us, the larger portion of the crew 
went a little way up the country, and entered the creeks 
with their boats to expedite the arrival of the cargo ; and the 
next morning, we were surprised by the appearance of several 
canoes, filled with a new set of men from the neighbouring 
kingdom of Kaylee. They came on board to trade, they 
said, but stationed themselves very quietly on the deck. 
Tliese people are known to eat human flesh ; and being 
cnrious to see them, I placed myself, with a book, close to 
the companion door. Their lowering looks and sullen ap- 
pearance, however, made me desirous to avoid them, but 
my anxiety was chiefly excited for the safety of a little 
cousin, who was going to England under my care. To- 
wards the end of the second day I heard a great bustle over 
my head, and the steward rushed into the cabin, calling for 
help, " for the Kaylees and Empoongwas were fighting." 
The child had slipped away, and m great alarm I flew up 
the stairs and secured him. I was thus made an unwilling 
spectator of the scene ; the deck was swunming with blood, 
and blacks and whites were all engaged together ; the Kay- 
lees were very active with their long knives, the officers 
were busy with their swords and pistols, and the men had 
seized their tools. After a desperate conflict, the Kaylees 
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were overpowered, their wounded were thrown mto the 
canoes, and the unhurt were bound fast together, and lashed 
' to different parts of the ship. Messengers were instantly 
despatched for the rest of our crew, who returned with a 
strong reinforcement of Empodngwas. The Kaylees were 
then suffered to depart, and close watch was kept night and 
day, as long as we remained in the river. We afterwards 
found out, that it had been a plot of the Portuguese mulatto, 
Yellow Gaston, as he was called, to take the vessel, in which 
case we should all have been massacred, and the ship would 
have been stripped of every thing valuable, and then sunk. 
Three years before, it appears, this man, with the assistance 
of the Kaylees, had destroyed an English vessel and h^ 
crew, which had been previously thinned and weakened by 
sickness. 

The heat now became so intense, that with a triple and 
wet awning over my head, I could not go on deck during the 
day ; the storms became more frequent, and every thing an- 
nounced the near approach of the rainy season. Our men 
too fell sick, and although we still lingered in the hope of a 
better cargo, our captain was obliged to prepare for de- 
parture. Our first mate, a very able setunan, and an oblig- 
ing person, died while I was supporting him ; a conmion 
sailor soon followed him ; our carpenter was seized with a 
deadly fever, and our excellent and active steward took to 
his bed. All hands were then set to work to repair the mast 
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which had been shivered by ligfatningr. We buried our dead 
on a fairy-looking island in the river ; and a Spanish pirate 
anchoring near us in the night, we fired our farewell salute 
to Tom LawBon before dawn, crowded all sail, and with 
wind and tide in our favour, by mid-day we were far on our 
way « to catch the south-east trades.*' On the morrow, 
being out of si^t of land, we were forced to consign our 
poor carpenter to a watery grave. 



SOUNDS AT SEA: 

IN A CALM AT NIGHT. 
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The weary sea is tranquil, and the breeze 
Hath sunk to sleep on its slow-heaving breast : 
All sounds have passed away, save such as please 
The ear of night, which loves that music best 
The din of day would drown. — ^The wanderer's song, 
To whose sweet notes the mingled charms belong 
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Of sadnesB linked to joy, — the breakers small, 
Like pebbled rills, that round the vessel's bow 
A dream-like murmur make, — the splash and fall 
Of waters crisp, as rolling calm and slow 
She laves alternately her shining sides, — 
The flap of sails that hke white garments vast 
So idly hang on each gigantic mast, — 
The regular tread of him whose skill presides 
O'er the night-watch, and whose brief fitful word 
The ready helmsman echoes : — ^these low sounds 
Are all that break the stillness that surrounds 
Our lonely dwelling on the dusky main. 
But yet the visionary soul is stirred. 
While fancy hears full many a far-off strain 
Float o'er the conscious sea. — ^The scene and hour 
Control the spirit with mysterious power, 
And wild unutterable thoughts arise 
That make us yearn to pierce the starry skies ! 



LINES 

ITACHED TO BUNDLES OF PENS WHICH WERE SOLD AT A 
BAZAAR FOR THE BENEFIT OF AN INFANT SCHOOL. 

THE SWAN'S MELODY. 

I AM indeed a lady fair, 

And proudly sail on glassy stream. 
Nor seek my food with toil and care. 

My life is all a sunny dream : 
On my broad back, my cygnet brood 

Securely cross the treacherous flood ; 
The tender down that clothes my breast 

Shields Delia from the biting gale. 
My stately form and snowy crest 

Thro' ages grace the Poet's tale ; 
And they have sung that my last sigh 
Is one long note of melody ! — 

Thus my own requiem I sing. 

And the fair quills that arm my wing 
Inscribe for me an elegy. 
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Selim was Prime Vizier and favourite of Abusaid, Sultan 
of Persia. He was attractive, noble, and accomplished; 
the favourite of his prince, and the pride of the people. 
Fortime poured upon him her richest treasures. The ar' 
mies of the East were invincible under his banner ; and the 
sound of music and festivity echoed in his halls — ^yet Selim 
was not happy. 

His palace, situated upon the shores of the Gulf of Persia, 
commanded an extensive view of a fertile and cultivated 
country ; groves of pahn, orange and lemon hung their rich 
foliage over lakes of transparent water, on the banks of 
which were feeding innumerable herds of cattle, some re- 
posing beneath the shade, or bathing in the cool flood, others 
sportively chasing each other along the flowery plain, while 
singing birds of brilliant plumage filled the woods with their 
harmony. These formed but a small part of his possessions. 
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His riches were greater than avarice could desire, and the 
sceptre of Persia was obedient to his sway — ^yet Selim was 
the prey of discontent. 

His heart, a strtmger to the pleasure of imparting happi- 
ness to others, turned, wearied and disgusted, to seek within 
itself the peace which external objects alone cannot bestow. 
One evening, when a prey to despondency, without any real 
evil to lament, he repaired to his terrace, and throwing him- 
self upon the marble steps descending to the shore, he 
yielded to a train of gloomy reflections. 

The sun, sinking below the horizon, gilded with his part- 
ing rays the glittering spires of Bassor^ ; the twilight of 
evening stole gently over the glowing scene ; and all became 
hushed in profound repose, except the rippling of the sum- 
mer wave, or the gentle dashing of the distant oar heard at 
intervals. 

The mild beauty of the scene, the fragrance of the 
flowers wafted by the evening breeze, the harmony of every 
object around him, failed to compose the fever of his 
thoughts. His burning temples throbbed with agitation, 
and a deep gloom clouded his countenance. " Whence is 
the boasted happiness of man ? " exclaimed he. << In what 
does it consist? — ^Riches, honour, power, rank, reputation, 
how vain and futile have I proved you all ! My possessions 
extend beyond my ambition ; all the pleasures and luxuries 
of the East are mine, yet my bosom is a stranger to peace, 
•ad my pillow is strewed with the thorns of discontent. 
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Oh ! Alia ! if in what I po§8eE» consist thy blessings, recall 
them, and in mercy annihilate my existence." 

Scarcely had the Persian concluded this address, when 
a faintness overspread his frame, and he sunk into a deep 
sleep. 

He thought himself upon the brink of a precipice over- 
hanging a tempestuous ocean, which dashed its stormy 
waves towards heaven-7-loud thunder shook the rocks, and 
flashes of lightning glared at each awful interval of silence 
upon the white foam — ^when suddenly " the storm became a 
calm, and the waves thereof were still ; " a clear pale light 
beamed from heaven, and Selim fell prostrate at the feet of 
an angel arrayed in shining white. His eyes were bright 
and piercing, and his countenance severe in its radiant 
beauty, while the glory, encircling his form, silvered the 
transparent clouds that floated around him. 

A silence, more terrible than the tempest, reigned around, 
till interrupted by the voice of the angel, who, raising his 
right arm, pointed with a sword of fire toward heaven, 
and thus addressed him : 

" I am the messenger of the Most High, who, swayed 
by divine mercy, seeks rather to convince thy reason, than 
to punish thy presumption. Rise then, O Selim, and con- 
sider the instructions revealed to thee from above.*' 

The angel then touched his eyes, and inquired what he 
beheld. 

** I see, replied he, a tree of noble stature ; its head 
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reaches the firmament ; its branches of pure gold are load- 
ed with ruby-coloured fruit, and its emerald leaves glitter in 
the sun-beams. Explain, O minister of heaven, what does 
this mean ? *' 

" Peace ! " returned the angel : *' what more dost thoa 
observe ? " . 

" I see two young vines arise out of the earth ; the one 
clasps its branches round the bole of the tree ; the other 
averts itself. And the barren stem, unsupported, is fallen 
to the ground, destitute of verdure and fruit, and scorched 
by the rays of the sun ; while the other vine, sustained by 
the beautiful tree, has reached a surprising height: its 
branches are covered with clustering leaves, and bunches 
of purple grapes." 

" Mark well, O Selim," interrupted the angel, " the con- 
clusion of this scene ; and let the lesson of wisdom sink 
deep into thy repentant heart. Behold the fate of the un- 
profitable vine ! " 

" Alas ! I see a fire from above descend and consume its 
barren branches, and its ashes are scattered to the wind, 
while the majestic tree is encompassed with a garden bloom- 
ing with the flowers and fruits of Paradise. My soul is 
transported with the prospect : deign, messenger of Heaven, 
to unfold its mystery.*' 

" That tree, O mortal," returned the celestial being, " is 
the Tree of Life. That vine represents the man, who 
placing his trust in the Almighty, lives according to His 
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Word, and under the shadow of His protection, his bright 
and benevolent actions blooming as those purple clustering 
grapes in the eye of heaven — ^he is transplanted, when ripe» 
into the bowers of Paradise. The barren vine is he, who,, 
separating himself from his Creator, prefers his own will 
to the will of his God ; who lives a careless and unprofitable 
life, the slave of his senses, and the victim of his own wild 
passions. — Tremble, O Selim ! for thou art that man." 

" Oh ! Alia ! " exclaimed the Persian, " save thy servant, 
whose trust is in thy mercy ! " 

" For penitence," returned the bright messenger, " there 
is refuge ; and the ear of Power is open to the voice of sup- 
plication. I am the angel of conviction ; and as I have 
shown thee the precipice upon which thou standest, I will 
now lead thee to the path of peace. Cast thyself upon the 
mercy of the Most High, the Shepherd of the scattered 
flock. Thou art a stray sheep, but he will lead thee to the 
fold. As he is kind and merciful to thee, be thou to others ; 
and remember that the man who lives for himself alone, 
cannot live for heaven." 

Selim awoke with the words of the angel impressed upon 
his heart — he raised himself from the earth — ^the moon was 
high in the heavens, and poured her silver light upon the 
sparkling waves. The fragrant blossom of the orange 
flower and myrtle perfumed the air, as the breeze of even- 
ing stirred their branches ; and the full tone of the nightin- 
gale alone interrupted the solemn silence by her delicious 
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aelody. The humbled Penian acknowledged in his breast 
the holy power of his Maker. A soft cahn stilled the tu- 
mults of his soul ; he contemplated the beauties of nature ; 
he adored the wisdom and mercy of the Creator, and he 
returned to his palace an altered being. 

Early in the following month Selun forsook his life of in- 
dolence to partake with his royal Lord the cares of the em- 
pire. His waking thoughts were for the good of others ; his 
sleep the sleep of peace ; and he is remembered throughout 
grateful Persia by the name of—- Seum the Just. 

L. F. 
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A SABLE wing which fann'd the verdant grove, 
And sheltered pbjects of maternal love, 
From vales umbrageous swept the morning dew, 
And every winding of the forest knew ; 
Nurtured these quills, which here in bondage lie, 
Lost to the breeze, the air, and liberty. 
In some dull student's dark and gloomy cell, 
Or with some captious man of law to dwell. 
Henceforth my lot — ^what is the world to me, 
^ The son, the breeze, the sky, earth, air, and sea ? 



RACHEL. 

AN AMERICAN BTORT. 

BT MATTHEW SBISOSS. 

Near where a river rolls her wave 
Through wastes of pathless wood, 

A lone, majestic mansion gave 
Its shadow o'er the flood. 

Bright were the towers when morning smiled 

And woke the sleepy gale, 
Gray rose the walls, when evening mild 

Let fall her starry veiL 

A stranger chose the wild retreat, 

And th^re essay'd to find 
If aught, in solitude, were sweet 

To soothe an aching mind. 
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He loved the lofty cliff to climb, 

Or saunter hours away, 
Where headlong cataracts sublime 

Bounded, in dieets of spray. 

From crag to crag, and rock to rock, 

Descending swift below. 
While groves that trembled at the shock 

Frown'd o'er their foaming snow ! 

He thought he might in nature trace 

The whole of nature's Grod, 
Yet ne'er had known the Saviour's face 

Who bought him with his blood : 

Now he was one of Judah's tribe. 

The Lord of life who slew, 
Nor wealth could win, nor beauty bribe 

The worship of the Jew. 

His heart adored an only child. 

Young as the morning flower, 
Whose mother faded ere she smiled — 

The parent of an hour. 

Yet this sweet pledge of love was left 

And grew a matchless maid, 
For oft, ui her, the sure bereft 

Beheld her mother's shade. 

7 



RACHEL. 

Her form was moulded as her mind, 
And that like heaven was fair, 

Yet nought of this her heart divined 
Nor knew a charm was there. 

As silvery clouds at eventide 

Float on the balmy gale, 
Nor seem to heed the stars they hide 

Behind their fleecy veil : 

So modest sense of little worth 
Fresh beauties o'er her threw ; 

For she least conscious seem'd on earth 
Of all the praise she drew. 

Now thrice five years with silent flight 

Unmark'd had pstss'd away, 
When lo ! a ray of heavenly light 

Tum'd darkness into day. 

She heard a Saviour's name, and felt 

That all beside was dross ; 
Then wash'd her soul and left its guilt 

Suspended on His cross. 

'T was well — ^for now consumption's worm 

Had hush'd her warbling lay, 
Wither'd the vigour of her form 

And snatch'd its bloom away. 
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Yet oft a feverish hectic flush 

Its silent sigh betray'd, 
Like roses o'er a tomb that blush 

To mock the grave they shade. 

One evening, when the dart of death 

Seemed pointed at her breast, 
His Rachel, ere had ceased her breath, 

Her father thus addressed — 

" My father ! dost thou love me now ? " 

And while the sufierer spake, 
A gathering cloud o'ercast his brow 

As if his heart would break — 

" Say, dost thou love me ?. "—deep he sigh'd 

Then wept and sigh'd again ; 
For grief had like a torrent's tide 

Gulf d him in speechless pain. 

And yet once more, like Peter's Lord 

Whom Peter thrice denied, 
A third time she pronounced the word, 

A third time thus applied — 

" Forgive me, father, dost thou love 

Me, thine unworthy child? " 
Amazement choked his voice and drove 

His soul with anguish wild : 
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Till words a channel found and flow'd 
Oppressed with rising tears — 

*' For thee," he cried, " my all bestow'd 
Too small a price appears : 

Ask what thou wilt, thy last request 

I never can deny " — 
The promise seem'd to soothe her breast 

And won her meek reply : 

" Dark is the hour of death to those 
Who feel no Saviour near. 

His smile alone affords repose 
And dries the latest tear : 

His name is Jesus ! and he died 

Upon the cross for you ; 
The God — ^the Man — the Crucified 

For Gentile and for Jew ! 

And oh ! my father, give that love 

Thou hast afforded me. 
To Him who intercedes above 

Who gave his blood for thee ! 

I know but little — ^yet that word, 

Jesus, to me is sweet ; 
I go to call this Saviour Lord 

And worship at his feet. 
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So shall we meet, when time is o*er, 

In his eternal home, 
That blissful and eternal shore 

Where parting ne'er shall come ! " 

Her voice had failed : yet still her tongue 

Faltered the holy name, 
Until she join'd the glorious song 

Of Moses and the Lamb. 

Her father too, ere long, shall reach 

* 

The sacred choirs above. 
For grace, which every heart can teach, 
Has taught the Jew to love. 

No more he sighs, because bereaved 

Of her he soon shall see, 
But joys to have at last received 

The faith of Calvary ! 



7* 



THE MONK OF ST. BERNARD. 

7B0M THX OXBKAN. 

*'OhI that we had once got over this dreary month of 
March, which brings us nothing but snow-storms, and 
frosts, and fogs," cried Gertrude, with a sigh, as G^e gave 
the last turn to the newly-washed linen she was folding. 

" Never fear but it will be over soon enough," said her 
mother, diligently plying her iron — "but remember, my 
child, that it is God in his wisdom, who sends us the rain 
and sunshine, each in its turn, not only for the sake of the 
fruits of the earth, but to nourish the seeds of His grace in 
our hearts, which would soon be overgrown with the weeds 
of vanity and foolishness, if evcrv thing in this world went 
on according to our will and pleasure." 

" Alas ! mother," answered Gertrude, " you well know 
why it is, that this terrible weather makes me so miserable. 
You know that Conrad's father means to give up his busi- 
ness next May, and make over his workshop to his son ; 
and that for this reason, Conrad is coming home with all 
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, and accoiding to his last letter, may be expected im- 
itely. And his road leads over those terrific Swiss 
tains, where every thing lies buried in snow, and 
) there are avalanches falling by thousands, as large 
[T Magdalen's Church, and as merciless as hungry 
s. And how easily may my poor Conrad be over- 
by some cruel disaster, and instead of coming homo 
hnde, be swallowed up in an mitimely grave ! " 
ut why should you always look forward to the 
?" asked her mother. "This want of reliance on 
ience is really very sinful." 

h ! mother," answered Gertude, putting her handker- 
to her eyes, — " if you did but know my dreams ! If 
DQld see him, as I do every night, standing on the top 
rock, and beckoning to me so eagerly! — and then, 
I would fain go to him, I feel as if an insupportable 
t prevented me from moving ; or else, horrid troops 
lis, or raging flames that seem to reach the sky, 
between me and him. All this does not, cannot but 
511 evil." 

Oy no, my dear child," said the mother, << this is no 
it all. Bad dreams often come out by contraries. 
Msides, you should recollect, the Swiss mountains are 
rithout inhabitants. Do n't you remember all the 
( the good monk told us, who brought the letter last 
m from your undo in St. Blanc, and fell sick here 
I way back ? Have you forgotten how we used to 
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enjoy his stories about the convent on that immense moun- 
tain, and the dogs that are sent out in search of the lost 
travellers ? The good man ! — ^how kind and gentle he was, 
with all his gravity ! — and how well I remember, ay, as 
well as if it were only yesterday, how he blessed us and 
thanked us for our care of htm, when he was cured, and 
went away, and how earnestly he repeated that beautiful 
saying, 

" When most thou fearest, 
God is nearest.** 

" You are right indeed, dear mother," cried Gertrude, 
smiling through her tears." " There was something in that 
good man, m the pious faith which spoke in all his words 
and looks, that made one almost ready to fancy him a 
saint, whose blessing could ward off every evil and danger. 
Oh I if it would but please Heaven to throw Conrad in his 
way, assuredly no harm would happen to him." 

The sound of wheels was now heard at the door. It 
was Gertrude's father, returning from the fair at G. He 
got out, shook off the snow from his cap and cloak, thanked 
his good neighbour Leonard, with a hearty squeeze of the 
hand, for the friendly lift in his cart, and after sundry 
stampings and scrapings, at length crossed the threshold, ta 
receive the warm greetings of his wife and daughter. 

" What tremendous weather ! " cried he. " Here are 
my feet almost frozen, and this the eve of Lady-day — but 
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I have got sometiimg to tell you," continued he, taking off 
his coat and boots, and changing them for those which 
were laid ready on the stove. <* You must know that at 
the Stag at G. I met with two travellers, from whose con- 
versation I discovered that they had just come from Italy, 
and that a third poor fellow who was with them, had un- 
fortunately been lost in the snow. One of them talked a 
great deal about Turin, and when I asked if he knew any 
thing of Conrad, it came out that they were well acquaint- 
ed; and had been working very near one another. He 
says he is the cleverest workman in all that great city, 
and that owing to his skilfulness, his master had been made 
cabinet-maker to the king. He told jne, moreover, thiyt 
Conrad intended to leave Turin the week after he saw him, 
so that he must now be half way home. What say you to 
this, my bonny little bride ? " 

Poor Gertude turned red and pale by turns, and hur- 
ried out of the room to hide her emotion from her father, 
who was wont to be rather severe upon these sort of agi- 
tations. 

<*Why, what can ail the girl?'* asked he, in a tone of 
surprise. ^ 

" Cannot you guess? " answered the mother. " We were 
JQst iaXkJug about Conrad's coming back, and the terrible 
Swiss mountains he has to cross, and then you come in with 
your story of the poor traveller, and make her heart heavier 
than ever." 
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" Oh ! this will soon be over, when we have Conrad bade 
again safe and sound/' said the old man, more indulgently 
than was usual with him on such occasions. ** And now, 
good wife, see about getting me something warm and com- 
fortable as soon as may he** 

Not considering how little the sky has to do with the 
calendar, which, in spite of wind and weather, points out 
the 21st March as the beginning of the vernal quarter, 
Conrad had chosen this day for his departure from Turin. 

A few days afterwards, having left Ivr^ and Aoste some 
way behind, he stopped for a while at the foot of the cloud- 
encircled St. Bernard, to strap on his pack more finnly, tie 
a stout oilskin over his hat, and refresh himself with a few 
mouthfuls from his flask of cordial. Then grasping his 
sturdy staff, and striking it on the ground to essay its trusti- 
ness, he sallied forth again, full of hope and hardihood. 

But, instead of attending his steps mlong this tedious path, 
we will ask our relets to picture to themselves a scene like 
the following. 

A Siberian frost, in all its terrors, is reigning on the wide 
wastes of the St Bernard, and spreading over the most tre- 
mendous abysses deceitful coverings of snow and ice. A 
hapless young traveller, stiffened and motionless, lies 
stretched upon the snow, with his head leaning agamst a 
rock, his hands folded together, and his senses lulled into a 
treacherous sleep. Before him- yawns a fearful diasm of 
deep blue ice, ready to ingulf him for ever, when the 
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warmth of the first sunbeam, or breath of the first south 
wind, shall dissolve the faithless surface on which he is 
lying. Still and placid is the face of the now helpless 
youth, so lately glowing with health and vigour. His con- 
sciousness has melted away, like the dew or the vapour, 
perhaps amidst delusive visions of a happy past and future. 

Sad indeed, is the fate which hangs over him ! — a lonely 
death amidst these icy deserts, where no friendly bosom can 
receive his last breath, no kindly eye seek out his grave, nor 
pious hand bestrew its sod with flowers. 

But see ! the mist begins to rise, gives to view a more 
extensive prospect, and discovers at a distance, the snow- 
covered roof of a friendly convent. Already has the trusty 
and sagacious Courage discovered the lost wanderer ; and 
his well-known bark given intimation to the humane 
brethren of the Hospice, that another work of charity 
awaits them. The noble creature hastens onward as a 
^ide ; and a few paces behind him, a monk, enveloped in 
long black garments, comes wading through the snow, 
witli a supply of cordials to revive the sinking animation of 
the si umber er. 

How striking is the contrast between the unconscious 
form of the exhausted traveller, and the active figure of the 
benevolent monk ! From his sable hood and broad-rimmed 
hat, beams forth a countenance, dark indeed, and weather- 
beaten, bat betokening a heart full of piety and peace, that 
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has long closed its reckoning with the world, and with all 
worldly joys and sorrows. 

But haw shall our worthy monk and his dog suffice to 
withdraw the sleeper from his perilous position, where the 
least false step on the slippery snow, the slightest loss of 
balance in disengaging hun from his heavy burthen, might 
precipitate the whole group into the yawning Crevasse? 
Further aid, is, however, at hand. Another party from the 
convent now approach the spot, aware, from the signs made 
by the good brother, that it is here their assistance is wanted. 
They draw near — ^they remove him — he is saved! Yes, 
yes, God be praised, he is saved ! 

On our next view of friend Conrad, (for who but he should 
be the rescued traveller?) we find him established in a quiet 
room in the convent, gradually returning to life and con- 
sciousness, under the watchful superintendence of the bene- 
ficent brother. He opens his eyes, gazes in astonishment at 
the strange objects around hun, attempts to rise frt>m his 
bed, and would fain ask where he is, and what has befallen 
him ; but his faltering tongue is not yet unloosed, and the 
weight of mountains seems to lie on his aching limbs. The 
monk watches with careful tenderness every fresh symptom 
of returning animation, makes signs to hun to keep quiet for 
a little time longer, administers comforting restoratives, and 
promises to give a full explanation of all that now seems so 
mysterious, as soon as his patient is able to bear the fatigue 
of listening to it. 
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Conrad had been with some difficulty removed by the 
anited efforts of the party from the Hospice, and when 
farongfat into the convent, was at first supposed to be dead ; 
iwt all the wonted methods wore instantly resorted to, and 
at length succeeded in rousing the spark so nearly exUn- 
goished, and restoring the breath of life to the powerless 
fiuae. His pasBfrnrt had been found in his pocket; and 
the name and place of abode it recorded, immediately re- 
called to the mind of the good monk who had first gone to 
his rescue, the remembrance of the kind treatment he had 
tnet with, the preceding autumn, in the little town of Z. 
i^en overtaken by illness on his return from Suabia. He 
referred to his journal, found the names of Gertrude's pa- 
rents, and recognised in the object of his present solicitude, 
that very Conrad whom he had so often heard mentioned 
n their domestic conversations, as the intended husband of 
their daughter. With uplifted hands he returned thanks to 
Beaven, for bestowing upon him, in addition to the often- 
tasted happiness of saving the life of a fcllow-croature, the 
blessed privilege of thus discharging a debt of gratitude ; 
and when the combined skill of the pious brethren had suc- 
ceeded in awakening their patient to sense and feeling, and 
made a more numerous attendance unnecessar}'^, he claimed 
Cor himself the office of being his sole guardian. 

The young traveller soon began to regain his strength 
mder the fostering care and wholesome regimen of hiis 

foeroas hosts, while, from the pious lips of his venerable 

8 
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friend, he heard, as he had never heard before, the edifymg 
precepts of that Christian charity, so well exemplified in his 
life and actions. But when the kind brother began to re- 
count to him the story of his journey into Suabia, and of his 
abode in the very village, even the very house, where Ger- 
trude resided, how did his heart bum to revisit this beloved 
home, despite the dangers of the snowy regions which divid- 
ed him from its cherished precincts ! One morning, when the 
first glow of dawn began to gild the frosty horizon, he stole 
unperceived into the convent chapel, poiu-ed forth his fer- 
vent thanks to the Almighty for hb wonderful preservation, 
and, for the religious instructions which had sunk so deeply^ 
into his soul, deposited in the offering-box all the money he 
possessed, reserving only what would be absolutelj'^ i^eces- 
sary for his journey, and then, having collected all his 
little property, went in search of his benevolent preserver. 

•* Reverend father! " cried he, *' I can no longer withstand 

the yearning which calls me home. You know that there 

were mules up here last night from the Valais — ^tho road is 

open, the weather is fair, and away from my home I can 

abide no longer ! Lead me, I pray you, to all your reverend 

brethren, that I may thank them from my inmost soul for 

•their care and kindness — and you, my best of friends, take 

to yourself the warmest thanks of all, and with them, my 

Iheartiest farewell. Sooner can I forget myself, than forget 

,you, and all you have done for me." 

'.It was vain to remonstrate. Conrad was resolute, ttud 
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his adieus were spoken. The kind monk bore him com- 
pany a port of his journey, and they separated ; Conrad with 
tearful eyes and a trembling voice, the pious brother with a 
finn and fervent blessing. " 3Iy son," said he, ** let thine 
eyes be turned towards God in joy and in sorrow — and re- 
member 

** When most thou fearest, 
God is nearest.'* 

Swiftly, as if borne on the wings of the wind, our young 
pilgrim pursued his way over the dazzling snows, through 
the opening verdiu^ of the Valais, and onward, by long 
days* journeys, to his distant home. Who could describe 
his almost aching joy when ho trod once more his native 
plains, and beheld the spire of his own beloved village, just 
as his trembling limbs began to sink under their toils! 
Who could paint the transports of the meeting, the blessed 
tears of his mother, his sister, and his bride, and the honest 
pride of his father, as ho squeezed his hand again and 
again, eyeing him over from head to foot, and turning to 
the rest to share hi his admiration of the noble-looking 
youth. 

The day after Conrad's retiuii, (it was Sunday), the two 
families sat together at their cheerful board, Conrad, with 
Gertrude beside him, relating the history of his adventures. 
And the wedding-day was fixed, and healths were drank, 
and glasses filled, and joy, almost tumultuous joy, reigned 
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amidst the happy group ; but a thought of the distant bro- 
ther of St. Bernard came over their mirth, and chastened it 
into a feeling of sober bliss, and heartfelt thanksgiving to 
Heaven. 

H. B. 



TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Beautiful star, thou art sparkling bright 
When the clear, cold eve 's declining ; 

And the gray hills no more in the glowing light 
Of the day's parting beams are shining. 

I love to gaze on thy tranquil ray 

When silence and darkness are round me : 

To watch the last flush of the closing day, 
And the stars lighting up around thee. 

So it is when the gloom of aflliction's night 
The bright scenes of life have shaded ; 

That the star of religion beams mildly bright. 
When all minor glories are faded. 
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And round hor, as stars of the milky way, 
Are joys that know no enduig ; 

Though lost in the blaze of the gaudy day, 
When prosperity's sun is ascending. 



TO A PEN. 

Write to the young and fair 
That life is but a dream — 

A vapour in the air — 

A straw upon the stream — 

Tliat every thing beneath 
The sun will quickly fade ; 

And the pale phantom death, 
Lies hid in ambuscade. 

Bid them upon the wings 
Of never-pausing time 

Inscribe fair wisdom's things 
In characters sublime. 

• 
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THE FUNERAL. 

O LD Andrews of the farm is dead ! 

And many a fiieud appears, 
\Miile his sad neighbours bear his head 

To the still grave, in tears. 

So he is gone, where small and great, 

And poor, and high and low. 
And Dives, proud in worldly state, 

And Lazarus, must go. 

May wo among the just bo found, 

Though short our sojourn here. 
Who, when the trump of doom shall «ound, 

May hear it without fear. 

W. L. B. 
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CHARLES CAMERON. 

" See where he comes ! 
His manly lineaments, his beaming eye 
The same, but now a holier innocence 
Sits on his cheek, and loftier thoughts illume 
The enlightened glance." — Southky. 

The newspapers of the day announced a brilliant victory, 
and Britons were called on to glory in their name, and to 
share in the proud triumph of their invincible countrymen. 
Loud and long was the answering burst of public gratula- 
tion : — but many a sickening heart refused to join in the 
note of joy, and many a tearful eye looked around on the 
diminished circle it once had fondly gazed on, but looked in 
vain for the father, brother, husband, child, that would 
letnm no more ! 

Among the names of those who fell, that of Charles 
Cameron had its passing meed of admiration for gallant 
deeds, and of sincere, though short-lived regret, that 
youth and valour should have been thus untimely snatched 
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uway. But deep was tho wound which his loM had made 
in the bobom of an idolizing family, who wept over the re- 
moval of the son and the brother whose place could never 
again be filled. When long years had softened down the 
first bitterness of their regrets, still was he fondly and sadly 
remembered. The mother's heart, as her eye glanced on 
the childish sports of her boys, would still revert to her first- 
bom, and ponder over many a scene of days gone by, for- 
gotten or unmarked save by a mother's love. The lather 
thought on the goodly youth that should have sustuned 
the honours of his name through days to come, and trans- 
mitted it with added lustre to his sons. The sister's undy- 
ing love was ever with the sweet playmate of her infancy, 
the bharer of all her little joys and sorrows, the friend and 
the counsellor of her more advanced youth. So wore the 
years away, and many a day of pleasiu'e and of pain, as 
they rolled on, renewed the angulih of the mourners. 

Peace came at length, and with it many a thought arose 
of the happier fcelingd with wliich, under other circum- 
stances, they tco might have welcomed the general bless- 
ing. Oh man, rebellious man I thus ever prone to aggra- 
vate thy woes, thus ceaselessly clinging to that which the 
Almighty in His wisdom sees fit to remove, how dost thou 
still ungratefully turn from the voice that would speak 
peace to the wounded spirit ; that bids thee look from the 
horrows of time to the hopes of eternity ; and calls on thee 
to receive the chastening trials of earth as an invitation to 
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^et nearer to that world, where they shall be forever 

tnu 

I wander from my tale. Peace came at length, I 

aid ; and many a heart beat high as it welcomed 

le long absent and the lored. Soon followed strange 

to the mourning family of Charles Cameron — 
I and bewildering, awakening hopes that long had 
and that now scarcely did they dare to admit, 
returned from foreign captivity, spoke of him as 
m1 and a piisoner long after the day on which he 
tl^xwed to have fallen. There was agony even in 
fft suspense that followed, ere a letter from himself 
led their wildest, fondest hopes. 
ng the years they had mourned him as dead, he 
iguished in the dungeons of a foreign land ; but the 
if his prison were now unclosed, and the friends of 
rth were about to welcome him back to their hearts 
.eir home. The wanderer returned to the land of 
th : — a mother's smile, a father's welcome, greeted 
Tval — sisters, brothers, with looks of love, gathered 
the dear being thus restored to them as from the 
-again their little home seemed the abode of bliss — 
lary void there was filled — ^they looked around, and 
Dy asked what now was wanting — ^their cup of fe- 
llas full ! But how changed was the form over 

they hung with fond delight — ^how altered since 
nr eyes had rested on it ! He had left them radiant 
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in health, and youth and spirits — ardent, sanguine, im- 
petuous : — now, sickness and " hope deferred " had left 
their withering trace on the faded form, but on the spirit had 
passed a nobler change, — ^there, sorrow and trial had early 
accomplished their purifying work, and the sweet, the 
elevating influence of religion was shed on all around him. 

Many were the inquiries which fond affection dictated 
on the events of the past, but human language is poor 
when it would express such feelings as he then described. 

Cut off, as it had seemed to him, from every earthly 
enjoyment ; every energy of his ardent character repress- 
ed, every hope of active usefulness, of honourable distinc- 
tion, crushed ; torn from every tie which had hitherto en- 
deared life, he had mourned in bitterest anguish over the 
hopelessness of his lot — ^he had dared to question the wis- 
dom of that decree which prolonged an existence thus 
useless, as he deemed it, to himself or others. The walls 
of his prison had echoed to the cries of repining and des- 
pair. From its inmost recesses a voice had reached him, 
had demanded, " Who art thou, mortal, that darest thus to 
arraign the wisdom of Providence, thus to reason on the 
designs of Omnipotence ? Man judgeth blindly from the 
little part he sees, but to the eyes of the Almighty, the 
past and the future are one great present; to Him the 
means and the end are alike discernible, by Him alike di- 
rected." 

Eagerly had he turned to the voice of correcting ad- 
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monition, and gratefully did he welcome the companion, 
thus mercifully allotted him, to cheer the solitude of his 
dongeon, and to dispel the night of spiritual darkness 
which surrounded him. Gradually was then imfolded to 
his brightening spirit the wonderful ways of Divine Provi- 
dence ; and sweetly was he taught to trace the hand of a 
Father, even in the afflictive events of a world which ho 
then first learned to estimate justly, not as the scene of 
man's lasting joys, but as the probationary state which 
18 to fit him for the enjoyment of more exalted delights, 
and to train him for the exercise of higher duties, during 
an existence of which this is but the infancy. 

The friend and companion of his solitude was one who 
had himself been disciplined in the salutary school of ad- 
versity. On his heart were engraven the lessons of com- 
fort and encouragement which the blessed Volume of In- 
spiration holds out to the weary and heavy laden, to the 
soul just sinking under the trials of life, or awakening to 
the first overwhelming conviction of its utter sinfulness in 
the sight of a God of infinite purity. To the treasured 
records of that book he directed the eye so lately bent to 
earth in lowest despondency. He bade him read there 
how they " of whom the world was not worthy " had been 
" perfected through suffering." — He bade him look on Him 
who had " borne our griefs and carried our sorrows," who, 
" though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the 
things which He suffered." — ^He taught him that resigua- 
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tion which bids the Christian exclaim with his suffering 
Lord, " the cup which my Father hath given me shall I 
not drink it ? " — which, though permitted to ask " if it be 
possible that the bitter cup may pass away," yet adds, 
with the deepest humility, " nevertheless not my will but 
Thine be done." — He infused into his sinking spirit that 
faith which enables the Christian's eye to penetrate beyond 
the darkness of this clouded and troubled scene ; which 
enjoins him to receive every trial as the chastening of a 
Father's love, designed for his profit, though for the prc^sent 
grievous to poor shrinking humanity. — Ho cheered with 
heavenly hopes that heart so lately bowed down with hope- 
less anguish. — He tuned to heavenly themes that tongue 
whoso accents had breathed only the murmurs of despair. 

" I know and feel now," exclaimed the young soldier, 
" that it is good for me that I was thu^ afflicted : through 
time and through eternity I can never cease to ac- 
knowledge that my all of real happiness has sprung from 
what I once blindly believed the extinction of every hope 
of felicity.'* 

Oh, mortal ! and will it not be ever thus ? Who can 
look back on the short space of life through which he has 
passed, nor trace there the wonder-working hand of an 
over-niling and directing Providence. 

" Merciful over all His works, with good 
Btill overcoming evil, and hj smail 
Accomplishing great things." 
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Even here it is giyen us to conceive, though faintly, 
the feelings of rapture, love and admiration, with which the 
nirified spirit shall hereafter look back, and trace the 
mniitest steps of that wondrous path from which it has 
een led from sin to purity, from darkness to light, from 
aith to heaven, where its powers shall e3q>and to comprc- 
end that love which has been exerted to reclaim it from 
lisery and death, and when the feelings of more than 
lortal enjoyment, which are sometimes permitted to irradi- 
jb this earthly scene, shall be exchanged for those yet 
ore exalted, those enduring pleasures which are at the 
E;fat hand of God for evermore ! 

Li. H. C 



THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 

) human life, then, an < Enchanted Land,* 

och as in Bunyan's Pilgrim tale we find, 

^ere men with demons combat, hand to hand, 

T work their pleasure with a willing mind ? 

r is even so. And who of human kind, 

1 human strength, successfrdly hath striven 

^0 burst the chains wherewith foul Passions bind 

rheur wretched thralls ? To holier hands 't was given 

To foil the rampant fiends, and clear the path to Heaven. 

P. 
9 



AFRICAN GIRLS. 

How happy are we in that hour we love, 
When shadows grow longer and branches moye ; 

Blithe maidens then we be ! 
From the hut's low porch with a joyous shout, 
We rush, and we run, and we gamble about. 

So careless, light, and free ! 

And the maiden merrily plays her part. 
For all is well in her guileless heart. 

The glance of her eye is bright. 
We hop, and we leap, and we toss the ball ; 
Some dance to their shadows upon the wall. 

And spread out their hands with delight. 

The parrot that sits on her bough aswinging, 
The bird and the butterfly, light air winging. 

Are scarcely more happy, I trow. 
Then hie for the meadow, the glade, and the grow^ 
For evening is coming and branches move. 

We '11 have merry pastime now. 
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MATCH-MAKING. ! 



A SKETCH. 

BY MISS MITrORD. 



Many years ago, a family of the name of Leslie came to 
reside in a thickly-peopled country neighbourhood, about 
forty miles from the metropolis ; and being persons tho- 
roughly comme ilfaut, who had taken, on a long lease, the 
commodious and creditable mansion called Hallenden Hall, 
with its large park -like paddock, its gardens, green-houses, 
conservatories, and so forth, — and who evidently intended 
to live in a style suited to their habitation, — were immedi- 
ately visited by the inmates of all the courts, manors, 
parks, places, lodges, and castles within reach. 

Mr. Leslie was, as was soon discovered, a man of an- 
cient family and good estate, who had left his own county 
on the loss of a contested election, or some such cause of 
disgust, and had passed the last few years in London for 
the education of his daughters. He was also that exceed- 
ingly acceptable and somewhat rare thing, a lively, talking, 
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agreeable man, very, clever and a little quaint, and mak- 
ing his conversation tell as much by a certain off-handed- 
ness of phrase and manner, as by the shrewdness of his 
observations, and his extensive knowledge of the world. 
He had also, besides his pleasantry and good humour, 
another prime requisite for country popularity: although 
greatly above the general run of his neighbours in intellect, 
he much resembled them in his tastes ; — ^loved shooting, 
fishing, and hunting in the morning ; liked good dinners, 
good wine, and a snug rubber at night ; farmed with rath- 
er less loss of money than usually befalls a gentleman ; 
was a staunch partisan at vestries and turnpike meetings ; 
a keen politician at the reading-room and the club ; fre- 
quented races and coursing meetings ; had a fancy for the 
more business-like gaieties of quarter sessions and grand 
juries ; accepted a lieutenancy in the troop of yeomanry 
cavalry, and actually served as churchwarden during the 
second year of his residence in the parish. At a word, he 
was an active, stirring, bustling personage, whose life of 
mind and thorough uuaffectedness made him universally 
acceptable to rich and poor. At first sight there was a 
homeliness about him, a carelessness of appearance and 
absence of pretension, which rather troubled his more 
aristocratic compeers ; but the gentleman was so evident 
in all that he said or did, in tone and accent, act and word, 
that his little peculiarities were speedily forgotten, at only 
remembered to make him still more cordially liked. 
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If Mr. Leslie erred on the side of unpretendingness, his 
wife took good care not to follow his example : she had pre- 
tensions enough of all sorts to have set up twenty fine 
ladies out of her mere superfluity. The niece of an Irish 
baron, and the sister of a Scotch countess — she fairly 
wearied all her acquaintance with the titles of her rela- 
tives. " My uncle, Lord Linton — ^my brother-in-law, the 
Earl of Paisley," and all the lady Lucys, lady Elizabeths, 
lady Janes, and lady Marys of the one noble house, and 
the honourable masters and misses of the other, were 
twanged in the ears of her husband, children, servants, 
and visitors, every day and all day long. She could not 
say that the weather was fine without quoting my lord, or 
order dinner without referring to my lady. This peculi- 
arity was the pleasure, the amusement of her life. Its 
bufflness was to display, and if possible to marry her 
daughters ; and I think she cherished her grand connexions 
the more, as being, in some sort, implements or accessories 
in her designs upon rich bachelors ; for, greatly as she 
idolized rank in her own family, she had seen too much of 
its disadvantages when allied with poverty, not to give a 
strong preference to wealth in the grand pursuit of husband- 
hunting. She would, to be sure, have had no objection to 
an affluent peer for a son-in-law, had such a thing offered ; 
Iwt as the commodity, not too common anywhere, was 
puticiilarly scarce in our county, she wisely addressed her- 

idf to the higher order of coimtry squires, men of acres 
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who inherited large territories and fine places, or men of 
money who came by purchase mto similar possessions, and 
their immediate heirs, leaving the ywunger brothers of the 
nobility, in common with all other yomiger brothers, mi- 
sought and uncared for. 

Except in the grand matters of pedigrees and match* 
making, my good friend, Mrs. Leslie was a sufficiently 
common person ; rather vulgar and dowdy in the morning, 
when, like many country gentlewomen of her age and 
class, she made amends for unnecessary finery by more 
unnecessary stinginess, and trotted about the place in an 
old brown stuff gown, much resembling the garment 
called a Joseph, worn by our great-graudmothers, sur- 
mounted by a weather-beaten straw-bonnet, and a sun- 
burnt bay -wig ; and particularly stately in an evening, 
when silks and satins made after the newest fashion, caps 
radiant with flowers, hats waving with feathers, chandelier 
ear-riugs, and an ermine-lined cloak, the costly gift of a 
diplomatic relation — (" My cousin, the envoy," rivalled in 
her talk even " my sister, the countess ") — converted her 
at a stroke into a chaperon of the very first water. 

Her daughters, Barbara and Annabella, were pretty 
girls enough, and would probably have been far prettier 
had nature, in their case, only been allowed fair play. As 
it was, they had been laced and braced, and drilled and 
starved, and kept from the touch of sun or air, or fire, 
until they had become too slender, too upright, too delie«te» 
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iwth in figure and complexion. To my eye they always 
looked as if they were intended to have been plumper and 
taller, with more colour in their cheeks, more spring and 
vigour in their motions, more of health and life about 
them, poor things ! Nevertheless, they were prottyish 
girls, with fine hair, fine eyes, fine teeth, and an expres- 
sion of native good humour, which, by great luck, their 
preposterous education had not been able to eradicate. 

Certainly, if an injudicious education could have spoilt 
young persons naturally well tempered and well disposed, 
these poor girls would have sunk under its evil influence. 
From seven years old to seventeen, they had been trained 
for display and for conquest, and could have played with- 
out ear, sung without voice, and drawn without eye, 
against any misses of their inches in the county. Never 
were accomplishments more thoroughly travestied. Bar- 
bara, besides the usual young-lady-iniquities of the organ, 
the piano, the harp, and the guitar, distended her little 
cheeks like a trumpeter, by blowing the flute and the 
flageolet ; whilst her sister, who had not breath for the 
wind instruments, encroached in a diflereut way on the 
mosical prerogative of man, by playing most outrageously 
on the fiddle — a female Paganiui ! 

Hiey painted in all sorts of styles, from " the human 
ftce divine," in oils, crayons, and miniatures, down to 
birds and butterflies, so that the whole house was a serieK 
of eihibition rooms; the walls were hung with their 
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figures and landscapes, the tables covered with their 
sketches ; you sat upon their performances in the shape 
of chair cushions, and trod on them in ^ the form of otto-, 
mans. A family likeness reigned throughout these produc- 
tions. Various in style, but alike in badness, all were dis- 
tinguished by the same uniform unsuccess. Nor did they 
confine their attempts to the fine arts. There was no end 
to their misdoings. They japanned boxes, embroidered 
work-bags, gilded picture frames, constructed pincushions, 
bound books, and made shoes. For universality, the ad- 
mirable Crichton was a joke to them. There was nothing 
in which they had not failed. 

During one winter (and winter is the season of a coun- 
try belle) Mrs. Leslie traded upon her daughters* accom- 
plishments. Every morning visit was an exhibition, every 
dinner party a concert, and the unlucky assistants looked, 
listened, yawned, and lied, and got away as soon as possi- 
ble, according to the most approved fashion in such cases. 
Half-a-y ear's experience, however, convinced the prudent 
mamma, that acquirements alone would not suffice for her 
purpose ; and having obtained for the Miss Leslies, the 
desirable reputation of being the most accomplished young 
ladies in the neighbourhood, she relinquished the proud, 
but unprofitable pleasure of exhibition, and wisely ad- 
dressed herself to the more hopeful task of humouring the 
fancies and flattering the vanity of others. 

In this pursuit she displayed a degree of zeal, per* 
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severance, and resource, worthy of a better cause. Not a 
bachelor of fortune within twenty miles, but Mrs. Leslie 
took care to be informed of his tastes and habits, and to 
ofier one or other of her fair nymphs to his notice, after 
the manner most likely to attract his attention and fall in 
with his ways. Thus for a whole season, Bab (in spite of 
the danger to her complexion) hunted with the Copley 
hounds, riding and fencing to admiration, not in chase of 
the fox, poor girl, for which she cared as Uttle as any she 
in Christendom, but to catch, if it might be, that eminent 
and wealthy Nimrod, Sir Thomas Copley, — who, after all, 
governed by that law of contrast, which so often presides 
over the connubial destiny, married a town beauty, who never 
mounted a horse in her life, and would have fainted at the 
notion of leaping a five-barred gate ; whilst Annabella, 
with equal disregard to her looks, was set to feed poultry, 
milk cows, make butter, and walk over ploughed fields 
with Squire Thomley, an agriculturist of the old school, 
who declared that his wife should understand the conduct 
of a farm, as well as of a house, — and followed up his 
maxim by marrying his dairy-maid. They studied mathe- 
matics to please a Cambridge scholar, and made verses 
for a literary lord ; taught Sunday schools, and attended 
missionary meetings for the serious ; and frequented balls, 
concerts, archery clubs, and water parties for the gay ; 
were every thing to every body, seen every where, known 
to every one ; and yet at the end of three years were, in 
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spite of jaunts to Brighton, Cheltenham, and London, a 
trip to Pafis, and a tour through Switzeriand, just as likely 
to remain the two accomplished Miss Leslies as over they 
had been. To " wither on the virgin stalk,'' seemed their 
destiny. 

How this happened is difficult to tell. The provoked 
mother laid the fault partly on the inertness of her hus- 
band, who to say truth, had watched her manceuvres with 
some amusement, but without using the slightest means 
to assist her schemes ; partly on the refractoriness of her 
son and heir, a young gentleman, who, although sent first 
to Eton, most aristocratic of public schools, and then to 
Christchurch, most lordly of colleges, with the especial 
maternal injunction to form good connexions, so that he 
might pick up an heiress for himself and men of fortune 
for his sisters, had, with unexampled perversity, cultivated 
the friendship of the clever, the entertaining, and the poor, 
and was now on the point of leaving Oxford without hav> 
ing made a single acquaintance worth knowing. « This, 
this was the unkindest cut of all ; " for Richard, a lad of 
good person and lively parts, had always been in her secret 
soul his mother's favourite ; and now, to find him turn 
round on her and join his father in laying the blame of her 
several defeats on her own bad generalship and want of 
art to conceal her designs, was really too vexatious, es- 
pecially as Barbara and Annabella, who had hitherto been 
patterns of filial obedience, entering blindly into all her 
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objects and doing their best to bring them to bear, now be- 
gan to show symptoms of being ashamed of the un- 
maidenly forwardness into which they had been betrayed, 
and even to form a resolution (especially Barbara, who had 
more of her father's and brother's sense than the good- 
natured but simple Annabella) not to join in such ma- 
noeuvring again. ** It cannot be right in me, mamma," 
said she one day, to practise pistol-shooting with Mr. Gre- 
ville, when no other lady does so ; and, therefore, if you 
please, I shall not go — I am sure you cannot wish me to 
do anything not right." 

" Particularly as there *s no use in it," added Richard : 
" fire as often as you may, you '11 never hit that mark." 

And Mr. Greville and the pistol -shooting were given up ; 
and Mrs. Leslie felt her authority shaken. 

Affairs were in this posture, when the arrival of a 
visitor after her own heart, — ^young, rich, unmarried, and a 
baronet, renewed the hopes of our match-maker. 

For some months they had had at Ilallendcn Hall a 
very undistinguished, but in my mind a very amiable in- 
mate, Mary Morland, the only daughter of Mr. IjcsUo's 
only sister, who, her parents being dead, and herself and 
her brother left in indigent circumstances, had accepted 
her uncle's invitation to reside in his family as long as it 
suited her convenience, and was now on the point of de- 
parting to keep her brother's house, — a young clergyman 
recently ordained, who intended to eke out the scanty in- 
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come of his curacy by taking pupils, for which arduous 
office he was eminently qualified by his excellent private 
character and high scholastic attainments. 

William Morland was now come to cany his sister to 
their distant home ; for thoy were of the " north countrie," 
and his curacy was situate in far Northumberland. He 
was accompanied by an old school-fellow and intimate 
friend, in whose carriage Mary and himself were to per- 
form their long journey ; and it was on this kind com- 
panion, rich and young, a baronet and a bachelor, that 
Mrs. Leslie at once set her heart for a son-in-law. 

Her manoeuvres began the very evening of his arrival. 
She had been kind to Miss Morland from the moment she 
ascertained that she was a plain though lady -like woman 
of six-and-twenty, wholly unaccomplished in her sense of 
the word, and altogether the most unlikely person in the 
world to rival her two belles. She had been always kind 
to " poor dear Mary," as she called her ; but as soon as 
she beheld Sir Arthur Selby, she became the very fondest 
of aunts, insisted that Barbara should furnish her wardrobe, 
and Annabella take her portrait, and that the whole party 
should stay until these operations were satisfactorily con- 
cluded. 

Sir Arthur, who seemed to entertain a great regard and 
affection for his two friends, — who, the only children of the 
clergymen of the parish, had been his old companions and 
playmates at the manor-house, and from whom he had 
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been parted during a long tour in Greece, Italy, and Spain, 
—consented with a very good grace to this arrangement ; 
the more so, as, himself a lively and clever man, he per- 
ceived, apparently with great amusement, the designs of 
his hostess, and for the first two or three days humoured 
Ihem with much drollery ; affecting to be an epicure, that 
she might pass off her cook's exceUent confectionary for 
Miss Annabella's handy-work, and even pretending to 
have sprained his ankle, that he might divert himself by 
observing in how many ways the same fair lady — who, 
something younger, rather prettier, and far more docile 
than her sister, had been selected by Mrs. Leslie for his in- 
tended bride, — would be pressed by that accomplished 
match-maker into his service ; handing him his coffee for 
instance, fetching him books and newspapers, offering hjm 
her arm when he rose from the sofa, following him about 
with footstools, cushions, and ottomans, and waiting on 
him just like k valet or a page in female attire. 

At the end of that period, from some unexplained 
change of feeling, whether respect for his friend William 
Moriand, or weariness of acting a part so unsuited to him, 
or some relenting in favour of the young lady, — ^he threw 
off at once his lameness and his afiectation, and resumed 
his own singularly natural and delightful manner. I saw 
a great deal of him ; for my father's family and the Sel- 
by's had intermsuried once or twice in every century since 

the conquest ; and though it might have puzzled a gene- 
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alogist to decide how near or how distant was the relation- 
ship, yet, as amongst north-country-folk " Uood is warmer 
than water," we continued not only to call cousins, but to 
entertain much of the kindly feeling by which family con- 
nexion often is, and always should be accompanied. My 
father and Mr. Leslie had always been intimate, and 
Mary Morland and myself having taken a strong liking to 
each other, we met at one house or the other almost every 
day ; and accustomed as I was, to watch the progress of 
Mrs. Leslie's mancBuvres, the rise, decline, and fall of her 
several schemes, I soon perceived that her hopes and plans 
were in full activity on the present occasion. 

It was, indeed, perfectly evident, that she expected to 
hail Annabella as lady Selby before many months were 
past ; and she had more reason for the belief than had 
often happened to her, inasmuch as Sir Arthur not only 
yielded with the best possible grace to her repeated entrea- 
ties for the postponement of his jouniey, but actually paid 
the young lady considerable attention, watching the pro- 
gress of her portrait of Miss Morland, and aiding her not 
only by advice but assistance, to the unspeakable benefit of 
the painting, and even canning his complaisance so far as 
to ask her to sing every evening, — he being the very first 
person who had ever voluntarily caused the issue of thoae 
notes, which more resembled the screaming of a macaw 
than the tones of a human being. To be sure, he did not 
listen, — ^that would have been, too much to expect fix>iii 
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mortal ; but he not only regularly requested her to smg, 
but took care, by suggestmg single songs, to prevent her 
sister from singing with her, — who, thus left to her own de- 
vices, used to sit in a comer listening to William M orland, 
with a sincerity and earnestness of attention, very different 
from the make-believe admiration which she had been used 
to show by her mamma's orders to the clever men of 
fortune whom she had been put forward to attract. That 
Mrs. Leslie did not see what was going forward in that 
quarter was marvellous ; but her whole soul was engrossed 
by the desire to clutch Sir Arthur, and so long as he called 
on Annabella for bravura after bravura, she was happy. 

Mr. Leslie, usually wholly inattentive to such proceed- 
ings, -was on this occasion more clear-sighted. He asked 
Mary Morland one day " whether she knew what her 
brother and Sir Arthur were about ? " and, on her blush- 
ing and hesitating in a manner very unusual with her, 
added, chucking her under the chin, " a word to the wise 
is enough, my queen : I am not quite a fool, whatever your 
aunt may be, and so you may tell the young gentlemen ; " 
and with that speech he walked ofE 

The next morning brought a still further decleiration of 
his sentiments. Sir Arthur had received, by post, a letter, 
which had evidently affected him greatly, and had handed 
it to William Morland, who had read it with equal emotion, 
but neither of them had mentioned its contents, or alluded 
to it in any manner. After breakfast, the young men 
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walked off tog;ether, and the girls separated to their differ* 
ent employments. I, who had arrived there to spend the 
day, was about to join them, when I was stopped by Mr. 
Leslie. " I want to speak to you," said he, " about that 
cousin of your's. My wife thinks he's going to marry 
Bella, whereas it 's plain to me, as doubtless it must be to 
you, that whatever attention he may be paying to that 
simple child — and, for my own part, I don't see that he is 
paying her any — is merely to cover William Morland's 
attachment to Bab. So that the end of Mrs. Leslie's wise 
schemes will be to have one daughter the wife of a country 
curate — " . 

" A country curate, Mr. Leslie ! " ejaculated Mrs. Leslie, 
holding up her hands in amazement and horror. 

" And the other," pursued Mr. Leslie, " an old maid." 

" An old maid ! " reiterated Mrs. Leslie, in additional 
dismay — " an old maid ! " Her very wig stood on end ; 
and what further she would have said was interrupted by 
the entrance of the accused peuly. 

" I am come, Mr. Leslie," said Sir Arthur — " do not 
move, Mrs. Leslie — pray stay, my dear cousin — I am come 
to present to you a double petition. The letter which I 
received this morning was, like most human events, of 
mingled yam — it brought intelligence of good and of evil. 
I have lost an old and excellent friend, the rector of Hadley- 
cum-Appleton, and have, by that loss, an excellent living 
to present to my friend William Morland. It is above fif- 
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teen hundred a-year, with a large house, a fine garden, 
and a park-like glebe, altogether a residence fit for any 
lady ; and it comes at a moment in which such a piece of 
preferment is doubly welcome, since the first part of my 
petition relates to him. Hear it favourably, my dear sir — 
my dear madam : he loves your Barbara — and Barbara, I 
hope and believe, loves him.*' 

" There, Mrs. Leslie ! " interrupted Mr. Leslie, with an 
arch nod. " There ! do you hear that ? " 

** You are both favourably disposed, I am sure," resumed 
Sir Arthur. " Such a son-in-law must be an honour to 
any man — ^must he not, my dear madam ? — and I, for my 
part, have a brother's interest in his suit." 

"There, Mr. Leslie!" ejaculated, in her turn, Mrs. Les- 
lie, returning her husband's nod most triumphantly. ** A 
brother's interest ! — do you hear that?" 

" Since," pursued Sir Arthur, " I have to crave your 
intercession with his dear and admirable sister, whom I 
have loved without knowing it, ever since we were children 
in the nursery, and who now, although confessing that she 
does not hate me, talks of want of fortune, as if I had not 
enough, and of want of beauty and of accomplishment?, 
as if her matchless elegance and unrivalled conversation 
were not worth all the doll-like prettiness of tinsel acquire- 
ments under the sun. Pray intercede for me, dear cousin ! 
— dear sir ! " continued the ardent lover ; whilst Mr. Leslie, 

without taking the slightest notice of the appeal, nodded 
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most provokingly to the crest-fallen match-maker, and 
begged to know how she liked Sir Arthur's opinion of her 
system of education ? 

What answer the lady made, this deponent saith not — 
indeed, I believe she was too angry to speak — ^but the re- 
sult was all that could be desired by the young pec^le ; the 
journey was again postponed ; the double marriage cele« 
brated at Hallcnden ; and Miss Annabella, as bridesmaid, 
accompanied the fair brides to " canny Northumberland," 
to take her chance for a husband amongst " fresh fields 
and pastures new»" 



STANZAS ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

WITH A. COPT or THE NEW TIBTAMBNT. 

If this volume of Heaven has been thy delight. 
And thy offerings of praise to its God have ascended. 
If thy prayers have encircled the throne of His might. 
And the tears of repentance and love thou hast Meud'd ; 

Thy bark as it floats to the regions of truth 
Shall know neither shipwreck, nor danger, nor fear ; 
For the God thou hast sought in thy moments of youth* 
Shall soothe and support thee when trouble is near. 
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He will ^de it unhurt to Eternity's shore, 

And anchor it safe in the Hadton of rest ; 

lliOD shalt sleep in His hosom, to wander no more 

From the House of thy Father, the Home of the blest 



SONNET. 

ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

LAY her gently on her infant bier, 

And shed fond tears, and weave a funeral wreath 
Of the pale roses of the wintry year ; 

— Less lovely than the flower that fades beneath. 
Yet do not weep in sorrow — let no breath 

Disturb the stillness of her blissful sleep, 
So beautifid ! — ^We will not call it death, 

But round her couch our silent vigils keep. 
Image of peace, and innocence, and love ! 

We would not miumur at thy deep repose, 
Or call thee ours the ills of life to prove. 

And taste the bitterness of mortal woes. 
Oh blest ! to feelthy guiltless course is run, 
Thy fadeless crown without the strife is won ! 

M. A. J. 
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THE WAGONER. 

Through life 't is my maxim to do my endeavour, 
To seek out contentment as much as I can ; 
Could I bear to be call'd avaricious ; no never, 
Let *em say tho' he 's poor, he 's no covetous man. 
My wagon, while driving from village to village 
Brings cash and contentment each day as it goes. 
The warrior gains less by his conquest and pillage, 
Or the statesman who sells his own country to foes. 

I work, to be sure, hard enough for my living ; 

Thank God, I can earn just enough for support ; 

I think worth receiving, what he thinks worth giving, 

And my cot I prefor to the smiles of a court. 

I might be more happy, I do not deny it ; 

And tho' not so much as I wish to possess ; 

If I rail at hard fate, I get nothing by it, 

Still I Ve something to spare for a friend in distress. 
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THE BRIEF CAREER. 

BY THS ATJTBOR OP ' RAOOLI'SCTIONS OF THX Pasl^SULA..' 

" Oh 1 for a world 
Where violence ihall never lift the sword.'* 

There is an apartment in the palace at Hampton Court, 
called the queen's drawing-room. It is adorned by three 
pictures. One of these is a very large painting, in water- 
colours, oceupying three sides of the chamber. It may be 
said, indeed, to contain many pictures, in a series of oom- 
partmente ; but, as one great whole, it represents the tri- 
umph of Julius CsBsar — and is well known as the capital 
work, or master-piece, of Andrea Mantegna, executed by 
him, at Mantua, nearly four centuries ago. 

The two other pictures are by Sebastian Ricci. They 
are small and hang, one over either door of the apartment, 
having a good light thrown on them from the adjacent win- 
dows. — ^These represent, one, * the Woman of Faith :' so 
calledf I judge, because the female, kneeling at the feet of 
is portrayed as bending to kiss the hem of his gar- 
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ment. But for the introduction of this incident, I should 
rather have regarded the subject, as the CanaanitLsh wo- 
man, just at the close of her hard trial, when the full reve- 
lation of the grace and mercy designed her, is vouchsafed. 
Tlie other is * the Woman of Samaria : ' and the painter 
has made her so lean upon the well, so listen, and so look, 
and has shed so kind a calm, so sweet a repose over the 
fonn of the Saviour, that your softened affections, and glad- 
dened heart, realize all the outward aspect of that hallowed 
and memorable scene. * The Woman of Faith,* however, 
is, of the two productions, the fullest and the finest — ^the 
warmest and kindest talker to your gaze. In the grouping, 
the attitudes, the very fold and fall of the draperies, it 
looks, it breathes, it speaks compassion — divine compassion. 
Siu-ely it was not chance, surely it was not mere natural 
taste, that suggested the placing of these hallowed concep- 
tions, in such happy juxta-position with all the pomp, and 
pride, and barbaric splendour of a Roman triumph. Never 
were the peaceful victories of Divine love so delightfully 
contrasted with the blood-won conquests of man*8 ambitious 
rage by a pictiwe -hanger before. It reads a fine lesson to 
the thoughtfiil ; and indeed, it invites aU to think. The 
painting of the triumph is vast, and fills the room, even as 
the fame of an earthly victor fills the world; while the 
small pictiux^s of Ricci, that scarce cover the panels above 
the doors in the comers of the chamber, do tweetly tyjufy 
the still voice of pardon and of peace, achieving its quiet 
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conqaests over Sin and Fear, in the overlooked or forgotten 
places of this n(nsy earth* — this noisy earth ! What a haruh 
and terrible tumult they make ! — those hehnets and shields — 
those bucklers and quivers, rattling upon the chariots and 
upon the piled wains, in Mantegna's painting ! — and the 
trumpets ! how fierce, how cruel, how haughty they sound ! 
—You cannot hear the captive's wail ; you catch no moan, 
no sigh — 

The music of Victory is all too loud. 

However, it was not to write a description of Hampton 
Court Palace, that I took up my pen : for if so, I should 
be long, methinks, before I had done with my subject ; the 
Cartoons alone would furnish jpatter for pages of fond des- 
cant. — My object was simply to relate a story, which I 
gathered on this spot, from the lips of a war-worn, melan- 
choly old officer. 

Whilst I was standing in the drawing-room already men- 
tioned, there came in p ^rrave and aged gentleman, who 
looked like a veteran of some note and rank. He seemed 
checked at the sight of a visitor, and a little disconcerted, 
that he ehould not enjoy his mental morsel in quiet. I ob- 
served this ; and entering entirely into his feelings (for I love 
to visit pictures alone), passed into the next apartment, to 
the great satisfaction of my guide, whose patience was well 
ni^ exhausted. I suppose it was as a sort of ackuowledg- 
meat for this my courtesy, that, as I was afterwards resting 
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myself upon a shady seat in the garden, the old gentleman 
touched his hat to me, and took a place on the same bench, 
though at the further end of it, and with averted head. 
Each occupied with his own reflections, we sat thus in so- 
cial silence for many mmutes ; at last, I ventured to ask 
him what he thought of the two pictures of Ricci, in the 
ap£ulmeut where I met and left him, and whether the sin- 
gular impression made on my mind had been, in any degree, 
produced upon his own. I had unconsciously struck the 
very chord, to which his heart sadly and at once responded. 
" Ah, sir," said he, << I read, I felt, I thanked God for 
the lesson, which, though it was bitter in the learning, has 
taught me how to value such little helps in my daily paths, 
us his providence may place before me, and his grace enable 
me to improve. Sir, I gained a little step heavenward in 
that same chamber. I have lived much in campe-^ave 
shared iu many victories — have marched through illumined 
cities — ^have drunk full cups to the salutes of artillery and 
the trumpet — have danced in ball-rooms decorated with 
laurel : — Fame was my chosen mistress, and she has paid 
me, after her fashion, well — with renown and rank ; with 
decorations, and — ^with scars — she has dressed me up in 
honours, as though to mock me — ^for 

There *s nothing here, there *t nothing in all this 
To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart.— 

ISir, I stand alone in a world, to me empty. A few years 
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ago, indeed, I had something to care for — something to care 
for me. A noble youth, a gallant youth, whom I had 

adopted as a son ; but " here he paused, his voice not 

failing him, but he dared not trust it. 

" God took him away, sir, I suppose." 

" Yes, sir," he rejoined, with recovered composure, and 
with a firm tone and a strong emphasis ; " God took him 
away young, quite young ; — ^but I doubt not, as the book of 
Wisdom has it, ' lest that wickedness should alter his un- 
derstanding, and deceit beguile his soul.' " 

" Might I ask you more of this little history ? " 

** Yes, sir. It is short and painful, but you shall have it 
an — ^for it is soon told — 

" I am an old officer — ^for forty years, man and boy, I 
have been a soldier — I have no living relation — I have sur- 
vived all my more intimate friends and associates. On my 
return from a command in the West Indies, many years 
ago, finding myself for the time out of employ, I went 
down to reside for a winter at Bath, where I was told I 
should find many old officers, and a society well suited to a 
retired military man. However, whist and long stories 
never agreed with me. I found myself revoking every 
night ; and the cells of my memory were getting clogged 
with twice-told tales ; I therefore determined to take flight 
into the country. I looked all about that pleasant neigh- 
bourhood, and engaged a cheerful house, in a beautifully- 

ntuated village called Freshford, about five miles from the^ 
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city. I turned gardener, (jsherman, and sportsman, in a 
small way. I read too, for the first time almost in my 
life — ^read old books ; drank old wine ; made a few comi- 
try acquaintances, and formed a very happy intimacy with 
the parson of the parish ; a thoroughly good man he was — 
a husband — a father, — such a head— such a heart — ^with a 
good, steady voice, but a tearful eye ; tearful when he was 
happy — ^ ^i*u® Christian — a living epistle— cheerful as child- 
hood ; and mournful as pity, when aught claimed his pity. 
He had a large family — girls and boys — all ages — all sizes — 
all clever — all kind — all talking — all singing (and well they 
sang, from the father downwards) — all healthy, laughing, 
happy and rich — in hope. Well, here I used to go in and 
out, when I liked and as I liked, — always something to 
cheer me. The eldest boy, Harry Ardent, was a youth 
about nineteen, and soon became my true and close ally. 
He was all animation, and life, and cheerfulness. I learned 
more from him than I had ever learned before ; for his very 
questions taught me to think, more seriously than I had 
ever done, before I answered him. In him, in the very con- 
templation of him, I seemed to live over again my early 
youth ^, or rather, indeed, to Uve for the first time what I 
had missed of life. Moreover, I was unconsciously flattered 
by the boy. He so evidently respected the profession in 
which I had spent all my days, and so looked up to me for 
my services. He rode with me, he walked with me, he 
gardened with me ; he fished with me, and had always the 
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fuOefit basket ; he shot with me, and had always the heavi- 
est bag. Early and late, he was with me. My servants, 
all gave him smiles of daily welcome ; my dogs, the quick 
and happy barkings of gladness ; my old negro servant, 
Francis, used to say to me — " Massa never so happy be- 
fore ; I hope will last" I knew the man's ways (he had 
been converted under the mission of the Moravians, in Ja- 
maica ; and though I valued old Francis highly, yet I then 
thought him a Methodist — ^poor Francis, he lived to convert 
his master ; and he, too, is taken away) ; I knew the man*s 
ways, and never heeded his peculiar expression at the time ; 
now I think of it often — soon indeed was I made to remem- 
ber it 

" Harry often pressed me to obtain the consent of his 
father that he might enter the army, and to use my interest 
to procure a conmiission. It is not likely, however, that 
his father would have consented, having other views for the 
boy, had it not been for one of those accidents which do 
sometimes decide our fate. I was sitting, one summer 
evening, on the lawn before the parsonage, surrounded by 
its happy inmates, and listening to a cheerful glee, when old 
Francis came to the gate, conducting a post express on a 
tired horse, and put a \vge official despatch into my hand. 
It contained a brief no^, from the commander of our 
forces in Spain, saying that he wanted me to take charge 
of a division of im army, and had written home to apply 
for me. Under the same envelope was my appointment 
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l^is event being altogether unexpected, produced a great 
Hensation in our little party. The women, mother and 
daughters, were greatly interested ; and (as is conunon with 
women) a little moved, at a separation so sudden, even 
from an old bachelor, like myself. The eyes of the younger 
boys fastened upon the express, with his horn and whip and 
rod jacket, and every now and then wandered back to me, 
with a new wonder, as if it were a day and an incident 
never to be forgotten. The father was silent and tearful — 
Harry seized the opportunity, and pressed his wishes with 
an eagerness and a feeling delightful to witness, and that 
bore down all opposition. I promised to obtain him a com- 
mission, and to take him with me. His father gave consent, 
t^miling through his tears ; and observed, that with me for 
his boy's guide and protector, the greater part of his objec- 
tions to a profession so perilous seemed to vanish — that with 
me, Harry would be safe. As he uttered the word »a/5?, 
Komething knocked at my heart's door with the presage of 
mishap. I arose, and took a hurried and affectionate fare- 
well of the whole circle. It was arranged, that Harry 
should follow me in a few days to town, and thence pro- 
ceed with me to the Peninsula. I left the village on the 
morrow. 

" It was on the tenth day from that of my departure, 
that the boat, containing his fond and anxious fiather, pudied 
off from the side of the frigate, in which myself and Harry 
were embarked. With straining eyes they watched each 
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ether, father and son, as onr sails slowly filled with a very 
light wind ; but it freshened, we bore away ; the little boat 
e?ery moment lessened to the eye — ^became a mere speck — 
was lost upon the horizon. — ^We passed round the hack of 
the Isle of Wight, and sailed close under its beautiful cliffii ; 
80 close, I remember, as to distinguish a party of pleasure 
scramUing among the rocks, and to hear the laughter of the 
young. The sound fell heavily on my heart, I would not 
have taken away another youth, like Harry, from the midst 
of it, for a kingly crown — Oh, could ye taste the mirth ye 
mar, ye conquerors ! 

" Dear Harry was a noble youth— of high promise— full 
of courage, and elate with hope. The first evening of that 
sweet sadness which belongs to leaving home and coimtry, 
past, his eye was fixed brightly, steadily on the future. He 
never more looked back — ^honour lay before him ; shining, 
as a rock in the ocean smiles and glitters in the sun-light. 
A laurel and a medal, and return ! — These were his day- 
dreams : a soldier's return, with some scar, that was to spoil 
no feature, (for the boy was very handsome) ; or even, at 
times, for he would number his castles in the air aloud to 
me, he went so far as to think the loss of his left arm would 
be a glory, and the loose sleeve not ungraceful ! Well, sir, 
we landed, and lost no time in proceeding up the country, 
that we might join the army before some important and 
expected operations conunenced. Dear boy ! — I see him 

now, on his young Andalusian charger, which bounded like 
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a roebuck under him, riding as if he and his steed were one, 
like a young Centaur — anticipating eageriy his first battle- 
singing out * Viva el rey Fernando* to every muleteer or 
peasant that we met I see him opposite me, under the 
rock or tree, where, during our short halts, we snatched our 
cold and pleasant repasts. I see him, with unbuttoned 
throat — his fine full head, and light hair waving and shin- 
ing over his white forehead, and blue Saxon eyes; and 
his look as cheerful as that innocent laughter which he 
loved — 

I feel what I have lost 
In him. — ^The bloom U vanish'd from my life— 
The beautiful is vanish'd, — and returns not. 

<< It was on the eve of an expected battle, that we joined 
the army. As we approached the bivouac of the troops, 
I remember all his happy looks — his remarks and question- 
ings. Now we met an empty mule train, now overtook 
and passed a laden one — ^now, an escort of infantry, brown, 
rough, dusty men, with old stained clothings — ^now an or- 
derly dragoon, with nets of chopped straw, hanging clum- 
sily and cumbrously from his saddle — ^presently, and it filled 
his young face with a new compassion, several creaking 
cars, laden with woimded — ^next, and he was all eye and 
eagerness, an escort of French prisoners, with a proud^ 
mournful officer among them, to whom he took off his hat 
with such a bow as he put his heart into — lastly, I well re- 
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member, very near the line, riding slowly to their reserve 
station in the rear of it, we met some squadrons of hussars, 
who had been in front all the morning, skirmishing with the 
enemy's advance guard. Nothing more surprised Harry 
than the manner and tone of their commander, an old 
friend of mine : * They are coming on — ^they are very 
strong — ^they will certainly attack us to-morrow — ^the Lord 
is going to wait for them.' This intelligence he gave with a 
slow utterance, and with as phlegmatic a look, as if he were 
announcing the arrival of a broad-wheeled wagon. It a lit- 
tle puzzled poor Harry, with all his ardour, to hear a leader 
of cavalry, who had been fighting all that day, and might 
fall on the next, speak and look thus ; and relate his ex- 
ploits with, simply, * We cut some of the rascals up. — 
They showed a good front ; but they have not got the 
horses ;' and to hear him, when asked of his loss, say, 
* about forty horses, a couple of officers, and a few men ; ' 
and then, bridling up his mare, and replacing his pipe be- 
tween his teeth, jog on, yielding in the sway of his tired 
body to her jaded motion. I saw in Harry's eye much of 
wonder, and something of disappointment. With him, war 
belonged to the poetry of life— with the veteran, from 
whom we had just parted, it had long since passed into the 
common, the customary, and perhaps the wearisome. 

" Sir, this is it : life is full of the common — made up of 
it ; all life — ^the life of soldiers, as of others. To be sure, 
service has its pleasures, and its glories : there are moments 
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of high excitement — ^moments of soft and glad romance ; 
but ail this is only for the young — ^they carry life's colour- 
ing glass in their own bright eyes. I had determined, not 
without sorrow for the short but necessary separation, that 
Harry should fight his first battle in the ranks of his own 
regiment. I knew this was right, and would be every way 
advantageous to him. Though it was a little disappoint- 
ment to the boy, that he should not be moimted in action, 
and still more that ii^ should not be with me ; yet well he 
knew that it would secure him the respect of his brother 
officers, and that, having once carried the colours of his 
regiment under fire, he would be suffered without envy 
afterwards to enjoy all the advantages of his early, but ir- 
regular, appointment to the staff. His corps was in my 
own division. After reporting myself, in person, at head- 
quarters, and receiving over my command, and the reports 
from the general officer whom I found in charge of it, I took 
Harry to the lines of the gallant old regiment to which he 
was attached, and introduced him to the Colonel — an old, 
hard-featured regimental veteran, limping on one leg, and 
hating with a stem hatred all fine and favoured youths on 
the staff. In spite of my presence, and the yet better re- 
commendation which the gallant boy carried in his own 
face, his commandant gave him a most ungracious recep- 
tion — one so cold, that it fell like ice upon his warm heart. 
No sooner, however, had I mentioned his wish to fall in 
with his regiment on the morrow, and do his duty in the 
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ranks, than the veteran's foce changed m a moment It 
did not rest one second, as it had altered, in mere compla- 
cency ; but rushed at once into glow and cordiality. He 
shook the hand of Harry, with a gripe strong as iron. — 
' It 's thirty years ago, young man, since I carried that very 
colour into action myself — pointing to a black and tattered 
banner, that leaned, crossed against its fellow, near a pile of 
drums in the centre of his line — * and please God you shall 
take it in, and the old corps shall bring it out again flying 
to-morrow ! ' * He shall come and sleep near it to-night,' 
said I, * Colonel ;' and I then took him back to eat his (last) 
sapper with me. We were much interrupted by staff offi- 
cers, conmianders of corps, and others, who came to pre- 
sent themselves at my tree — ^for the long line was but one 
ready and naked array — ^not a house — ^not a hut — ^not one 
solitary tent 

*< At last, as it grew late, we were left together, in the 
clear darkness of a sununer night. Our position was on a 
range of low, swelling hills — sufficiently elevated to com- 
mand the plain below ; but presenting no rugged or formi- 
dable obstacles to the advance of troops, whether horse or 
foot, save that most deadly one — a clear inclined space, or 
natural glacis — ^for the play of all our fire. Silence, with- 
out a hum, brooded over our sleeping battalions ; while, 
from the plain beneath, might be distinctly heard all those 
sounds which belong to the arrival, in succession, of numer- 
ous forces — the close gathering, the nigh approach, and all 
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the stir and menace of preparation. You might catch the 
rmnble of wheels, the crack of whips — the rattle of har- 
ness — ^the iron clanking of steel scabbards— the chance 
fall of a pile of arms, the fixed bayonets of which rang 
upon the stillness — the frequent neigh — and the occasional, 
but seldom, voice ; loud, as if laden with a curse. 

" * If I fall, sir,' said Harry, * tell them all at home, that 
it is right, and for the best — ^tell them, I am to the last 
thankful that my heart's choice was given me — and say to 
my father, that I have never for a day forgotten his parting 
prayer. I love this world, and many things in it, well ; 
too well — ^but I love ' I checked his pious coming re- 
flection, with — * Harry, you shall live long, and love well ; 
and be an honour to your family, and to your country.' I 
was unusually cheerful : old, and proud associations crowd- 
ed on my mind — awakened, I suppose, by the sounds from 
the enemy's position. I anticipated a victory — a day of new 
and proud happ'mess for the boy himself; and with a firm, 
fond grasp of his hand, I dismissed him early to his post 

" The night wore fast away — day broke in full brightness 
on the scene, scattering aside the white mists beneath us, 
and displayed to view, the strong and heavy host of the 
enemy, formed in columns of attack. Deep they were, 
and dark : the bayonets bristled thick above them, glitter- 
ing and glancing, as if animate and athirst for blood — amasses 
of cavalry were formed on either flank of this army — ^in 
the intervals, and along the front of their ground, black 
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batteries of field-artillery were stationed, ready to cover the 
advance. It was a sight of glory ! — Such glory as belongs 
to the outward aspect of war. In riding along the front of 
my first line, I passed the centre of the regiment where 
Harry stood at his post, the king's colour in his hand. I 
marked the admiration and enthusiasm with which he was 
looking down upon the array of the enemy ; and, as he 
saw and exchanged glances with me, the expression of his 
countenance, for one second, altered. I was the only be- 
ing on that wide and crowded plain, who, from knowledge 
of all that he was in himself, of all he loved, and had left 
behind, could sympathize with his young warm heart, as 
now it sent its shade of throbbing and fluttering anxieties 
across his changing cheek, and gave a slight quiver to his 
lip, a momentary sadness to his eye. The colour which he 
held, flapped its heavy fold upon his face ; reproachfully, as 
he seemed to feel it, for a glow, as of crimson, overspread 
his fine countenance — subsided, and Harry was himself 
again. 

' " The position of our army was extensive — ^but my divi- 
rion holding the very key of it, was compactly and closely 
formed ; the half in reserve. The enemy, instead of com- 
mencing their attack as we expected, piled their arms ; and, 
without taking ofl^ their accoutrements, sat down on the 
grass quietly to their breakfasts. We followed their examplej 
took our biscuit from our haversacs ; our soldiers cracked it 
with ill-humpur, cursed the Frenchmen for their delay, and 
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watched them with eager and brave looks. Thus we lay 
idly on our arms for many hours : at last, a little before mid- 
day, we observed their staff officers galloping from point to 
point — ^their infantry stood to their arms — ^their cavalry' 
moimted — and, just as our watches told twelve, a salvo from 
twenty pieces of artillery announced their attack. Their 
columns pressed rapidly forward at the charge step, and bore 
heavily and obstinately upon my division. They were re- 
ceived and repulsed with volleys, and the bayonet — ^but ere 
the very smoke of the volleys could blow away, they were 
rallying, and re-advancing. There was a long, sharp, and 
severe contest of musketry, with frequent intermingled 
charges ; and the roar of artillery was heard right and left 
of us. The battle became general, and raged with fury — 
the war-cloud hung thick and heavy over us all. It was 
close, hard fighting. Nothing to be seeti amid the smoke, 
but an occasional gleam of arms — ^the waving of plumes — 
dark frowning shadows of forms and faces : nothing to be 
heard distinctly — ^but, one sound of many sounds — ^terribly 
sublime — deafening! — as though gongs, and tolling bells, 
and brazen alarums, were making up a fearful music, lest 
the voice of mercy might be heard, or pity plead for pause 
in those shrieks and cries that the lacerated die with. Mem- 
ory thus paints it to the after -thought. In the midst of 
such a scene, man is all vigilance and effort — animated 
and proud; strenuous aud stem — ^man is, by nature, a 
fighting animal, — ^loving to destroy, he 
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Pants for the dreadful pririlege to kill. 

We conquered — we drove them down before us — with loud 
cheers we drove them— dismayed, broken, thoroughly rout- 
ed; leaving the hill slope covered with their slain and 
wounded — ^they fled. I brought the reserve brigades rapid- 
ly past the exhausted and skeleton regiments, which had 
borne the brunt of the attack, and completed their defeat. 
The Commander-in-chief had been a close observer of my 
division — ^he rode up, and shook me heartily by the hand ; 
loudly thanking me, and praising my brave troops. He 
accompanied me ; directing, from my division, the move- 
ments of the pursuing army. About a league in advance, 
he halted my brigades for the day. An eagle, thirty pieces 
of artillery, and two thousand prisoners, were the trophies 
of this hard-fought battle, on our part of the field. Elated 
and happy, I rode back : Harry entered my head — and I 
only bethought me what a glorious day it was for the boy 
to begin with. I could not think of him, but as a living 
being— an escaped young hero — ^the partaker of my hon- 
ours and my joy. My blood was warm, my spirits were 
excited ; I did not feel the desolation of the field, over which 
I galloped on my return ; my eye did not suffer itself to 
rest on the objects of misery then — ^moreover, in that part 
of the field, they were almost all enemies ; and, as I knew 
that the loss of my first line had been grievously heavy, I 
was glad that it had been so well avenged — again, I was. 

going to perform, by their wounded, aU the duties of hu- 

12 
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manity, in common with those of my own force ; and I 
merely glanced on them, as they lay spread about me, as 
true evidences of the severity of the struggle, and the 
glory of our hard-earned laurels. 

** The first figure I descried upon the ground where we 
had fought — ^readily, of course, distinguishable, was my old 
black servant, Francis, holding young Harry's Andalusian 
horse. If any thing like a fear had crossed my mind, this 
sight chased it away — in another moment I should see him, 
and have him again riding by my side. In hot and happy 
haste I spurred to the spot, and only checked my horse in 
time to prevent his trampling upon the bare bosom of Uie 
lifeless Harry. There he lay ; naked, pale, his bright hair 
dabbled in blood, — ^the staff of a colour lay brdLen by his 
side. It was marked with a strong and Uoody grasp; 
Harry's hands were bloody ! 

" This shock was deadly^ The young prop, round which 
the tendrils of my old heart had closely and fondly gathered, 
was wrenched away ; and they fell, torn and dying, upon 
the cold and dusty earth. The fabric of all my earthly 
hopes of happiness, lay a ruin at my feet. My gourd, in 
one moment blasted — my full cistern broken — ^I became 
chill as death. The nothingness of glory, the emptiness of 
the world — had come upon me as stem realities ; and fell 
on my troubled mind, like sudden and thick darkness. I 
heard whisperings in my ear — ^horrid they were ; — * huzza I 
huzza! huzza!' the fearful burthen of them. Methought 
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it was a demon's voic»— surely it was — his — the arch ene- 
my of man — ^the voice of him, who stood with malignant 
smile, amid those dreadfbl faces and fiery anns, that frown- 
ed from the gate of paradise, when our first parents were 
led forth from it by the chastening angel. War is Satan's 
master-piece ! then I felt it so. The breathless bodies and 
the ghastly features all about — silently said, * look also upon 
Qs!' The murmur and the moan, the cries and groans, all 
then spake home to me ; and I felt as though I were guilty 
of their blood. In these sad, these sickly, but salutary 
thoughts, I had no leisure then to indulge ; for I was roused 
by the arrival of an aid-de-camp, informing me that the 
enemy had taken up a position, from which it was deter- 
mined to drive them that evening., and desiring me to move 
up with every effective man I could muster. I formed the 
skeletons of the brave regiments, whose comrades lay slain 
and wounded around — ^they fell into their ranks, with 
mouths and lips all blackened from the biting of their car- 
tridges, and their very smiles were fearful to behold. Thus 
was I hurried on, and away from my very grief. The 
same evening we had a brilliant and successful affair with 
the enemy ; and I myself received a wound which dis- 
abled me for the rest of the campaign. I bless the hand 
which gave it It was the first leisure of my life, in which 
God wrought truly and effectually the work of mercy on 
my heart — his humble instrument, my negro, Francis. I 
carry but one book now — ^it was Harry's. I did not know, 
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till Francis told me, how much and how constantly the boy 
read it This pocket Bible, stained as you see with blood, 
was his — was fomid upon the field — where it had been 
thrown aside, by the ruffian who rifled his body." 

Here ho drew the little volume from his pocket, and 
showed me the name — ** Harry Ardent, the gift of his mo- 
ther, on his twelfth birth-day." There was a yerse on the 
blank leaf, from the book of Proverbs : " I love them that 
love me, and those that seek me early shall find me." It 
was marked all through with crosses, and notes of admi- 
ration, as if it had been read, again and again, with medi- 
tion, and prayer. 

" You see, sir," said the veteran, " I have gotten the 
right medicine. I feel myself a weaned child — and the 
hope of that glory, which is rest, purity, and a sinless ex- 
istence for ever, has dried up my tears ; but yet, at times, 
if I meet parents mourning for a youthful son, or see a fair 
girl, with lips, whose pensiveness seems fixed for ever: 
* did you too give son or lover to some old man's protection, 
and send him to the wars? ' I whisper to myself; and yet 
it was not me — * you cannot say I did it ;' but, however, I 
am getting the better of such infirmity. The truth is, sir, 
for a long time, I was not quite myself on this matter." 

I was interested by the tale, and hoped to mingle hearts 
with this stranger for the day ; but, just as I was about to 
propose our passing it together, a dismounted guard of hus- 
sars came clanking round the comer of the palace, with a 
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measured and martial tread, and the old gentleman start- 
ing up, thrust his Bible into his pocket, and giving me a 
silent, but expressive farewell, hurried away alone, with his 
sorrow and his consolation. 



LINES ON THE EAGLE. 

BY DB. OHOBIiXT. 

Pluhino his outstretched wing the Bird of Jove, 

Sovereign supreme of yon stupendous height, 

Lo ! doth he now prepare himself for flight 

To yon far deepening azure fields above. 

Soon as the sun his eagle eyes survey. 

Catching the fiercest beams of orient light. 

He springs aloft, and lessenmg on his way. 

At length in air dissolved he leaves my aching sight. 

So shall it be, perchance, on that great day 

When from its mortal coil the soul set free 

Upon the wings of faith shsdl fly to Thee, 

Amid the shining spheres that round Thee roll. 

Thou first. Thou last, Thou vast eternal Whole. 

12* 



THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

They come from the wars, from the red field of fight, 
They come through the storm and the darkness of night 
For rest and for refuge now fam to implore 
Each warrior bends low at the citizen's door. 
Pale, pale is each cheek, each man bears a wound, 
They oft have encamp'd on the cold, frx)zen ground. 
Oh ! refuse not a shelter in liberty's name. 
To those who ne'er battled for plunder or fame ! 

Rest, warriors, rest ! 

Sunk in silence and sleep, on the citizen's bed, 
Oblivion shall visit each war-weary head : 
Perchance they may dream, but the vision shall tell 
Of the bright shming home they defended so well ; 
The joys of the fire-side chase battle's alarms. 
While their children they press in their conquering arms, 
Each shall feel on his lips the sweet warmth of a kiss. 
Ah, warriors, awake not ; such slumber is bliss. 

Rest, warriors, rest ! 
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BRIDGET PLANTAGENET. 

ST THE AUTHOR OF * SOLITARY HOURS.' 

life and death of Bridget Flantagenet, fourth daughter 
iward the Fourth and his queen Elizabeth Woodville, 
b a beautifid picture of repose and innocence, in the 
; of those troublous and " disjointed " tiihes when, if 
niHrld were not more generally corrupt and sinful than 
n our own days, it was less enlightened and civilized ; 
he fierce and ruthless passions of ambition, hatred, and 
ige more openly outraged the holiest ties, and set at 
\A the barrier of the laws, sowing anarchy and dissen- 
especially among the heterogeneous branches of the 
femily, and the turbulent nobles still partially submit- 
to the ascendancy of the star of York. The most 
08 adherents of that unhappy family rather contributed 
yvert than to establish its power, by espousing the jar- 
nterests of its several branches, with the samq^ fierce 
and blood-thirsty animosity which had so long ensan- 
d the wars of the white rose and the red. 
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Dearly bought was Elizabeth Woodirille's ill-starred ele- 
vation ! And many were the sadly retrospective glances 
she cast from her fearful eminence, to that comparative 
lowliness when, " in maiden meditation, fancy free," she 
strayed among the quiet shades of her paternal Grafton. 
It may be also, that the thoughts of England's queen — of 
the wife of Edward Plantagenet, sometimes reverted to her 
second home of Groby, and to the husband of her youth, 
the father of her first-bom ; — not that her second union 
had been contracted solely, or perhaps chiefly, with ambi- 
tious views. Edward, the handsomest and most engaging 
man of his times ; a lover — a prince— and the generous 
protector of herself and her bereaved orphans, could not 
fail to awaken reciprocal tenderness in the still young and 
susceptible heart of Elizabeth ; and whatever were his af- 
ter derelictions from conjugal fidelity, to all outward seem- 
ing his aflection for her experienced no diminution, and her 
influence over the royal mind remained unabated to the 
last hour of their union. , 

But though the queen was discreetly blind to those causes 
of oflence which no quick-sightedness could have averted, 
the woman and the wife could not steel her heart against 
all the arrows of jealous and wounded feeling. And too 
often, when she looked around the s{4endid circle of her 
court, — ^whether toward the phalanx of her own aggran- 
dized relatives, or at the kindred of the king, their sinister 
smiles and hollow courtesy, — ^her spuit sank with sad and 
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ick forebodings, and involuntarily her thoughts fled back to 
rroby ; to the husband in whose house she had been loved 
ad honoured, not only by himself, but by all connected 
ith him by friendship or consanguinity. 
Among such, Sybilla, the sister of Sir John Grey, had 
len the beloved playmate and companion of her happy 
lildhood and maturer youth ; but far different were their 
ter destinies. Elizabeth was reserved for the splendid 
isery of envied greatness, and the happier SybiUa, whose 
yrthly prospects were for ever darkened at the period of 
)T brother's death, by the loss of her affianced husband, 
ho fell in the same battle, retired to the nunnery of Dart- 
ed, where she took the veil, and in the course of time be- 
ime superior of the sisterhood. 

Far differently had the lot fallen to Elizabeth Woodville 
id Sybilla Grey : but among all " the chances and changes" 
' their Uves ; even from the days of 

Childhood innocence, 
When with their needles, creating both one flower ; 
Both on one sampler ; sitting on one cushion ; 
Both warbling of one song ; both in one key : 
As if their hands, their sides, voices, and minds 
Had been incorporate. So they grew together 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition — 

• that after-tune, when the great gulf between a cloister 
id a throne divided their mortal destinies, sisters they re- 
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mained in mind and heart ; and perhaps the whitest hours 
of the queen of England's fateM Ufe, were those when, 
escaping from the gilded shackles of her state— from hol- 
low hearts and dissembling smiles — ^from covert enemies 
and rashly aspiring friends — she took temporary refuge at 
Dartford, in the quiet parlour of the lady abbess, the re* 
yered mother St. Agnes, whose heart was as tender and 
true to its early auctions, as when Sybilla Grey and Eliza- 
beth Woodville " shared sweet counsel and sisters' yows '* 
together ; and as lowly, as though she had been still but 
sister Agnes, an undistinguished member of the pious com- 
munity. 

The queen was generally accompanied by one or more 
of her children, in these visits to the nunnery of Dartford. 
Very frequently, by the young Dorset and his brother Rich- 
ard, her sons by Sir John Grey, and consequently nephews 
to the lady abbess ; often, by Elizabeth and Cicely, the 
elder princesses ; or by others of the royal ofi&pring ; but 
always — almost always, by one lovely little creature ; the 
dove-eyed Bridget — the fourth and fairest, and in secret, 
perhaps, the dearest of her six surviving daughters. 

Young as they were, the three elder princesses were 
already contracted nobly ; and Edward (who had it espe- 
cially at heart to match his daughters royally) was nego- 
tiating marriages between Mary and Catherine his youngest 
born — the king of Denmark and the Spanish Infante. 

Far other espousals' were decreed for the young Bridget, 
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in resigning whose sweet promise to the seolnsion of a clois- 
ter, Edward and Elizabeth, influenced by the saperstition 
of their bigoted faith and unenlightened times, considered 
they were making a sacrifice acceptable to God ; and per- 
haps a propitiatory offering, to secure the earthly aggran- 
dizement of their other children. Such, at least, and to 
gratify the queen's earnest desire, were probably the sole 
motives of Edward for this pious dedication ; but deeper, 
and holier, and more tender incentives had worked within 
the heart of Elizabeth, disposing it to that, which was in- 
deed on her part an incalculable sacrifice. She had enter- 
ed, perhaps, with a too worldly and ambitious spirit, into 
the views of Edward, for the establishment of her other 
daughters ; but there were moments, in the very height of 
her most exulting anticipations of their future greatness, 
when more maternal feelings, thoughts of tender anxiety 
and fond misgivings crept into her heart ; and her eyes, 
while jnoudly riveted on her royal offspring, became sud- 
denly sufiPused with tears, as she drew to her bosom the 
young, nnconscious creatures, whose lot was apparently 
cast on that envied elevation which she too well knew was 
not the abiding place of peace, nor the haven of happiness 
and security. 

From her very cradle, the young Bridget's disposition had 
evinced such heavenly sweetness, such saint-like meekness 
and tender sensibility, as, combined with extreme delicacy 
of ooiwtitaAioiiy had peculiarly endeared her to the maternal 
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heart ; and the lovely child was moreover characterized by 
a degree of pensive serioasneaB, probably the result of phy- 
sical delicacy, which made her more frequently the compan- 
ion of the queen's retired and thoughtful hours, than a sharer 
in the youthful sports of her more sprightly sisters, and 
the young princes. 

Her happiest holidays were those, when she was selected 
to accompany her royal, mother to the holy stmctuary of 
Dartford, and the society of its venerated superior. To 
that exemplary woman, the young Bridget Plantagenet at- 
tached herself as to a second mother, and the innocent en- 
dearments of the royal child soon obtained for her a larger 
portion of the recluse's heart than the pious St Agnes had 
believed it possible could ever again have been engrossed by 
an earthly affection. Then sprang up an earnest and de- 
vout longing to sanctify that affection, by winning over its 
youthful object from the snares and temptations of a cor- 
rupt and sinful world, to a life. of dedicated purity ; from the 
splendour of earthly courts, to dwell forever in the courts 
of the Lord's house, and to minister in his holy temple. 

*' Spare her to God, my sister ! — this one dear little one 
— ^this lamb from thy fair flock. Thou hast enough beside to 
make thee mother of princes in all lands. Secure to thyself, 
at least, this treasure in heaven ; and to thy child, a crown 
that shall not pass away — ^in which there are no thorns, 
Elizabeth, like those in thy golden circlet." 

So spake the lady abbess to her royal friend, laying her 
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gentle hand upon the fair child's head, as she stood one day 
beside the queen ; while the latter, in the fulness of a 
vexed and wounded ^irit, was pouring her secret sorrows 
and accumulating cares into the ear of sisterly affection ; 
and detailing the causes of anxiety which had already risen, 
to overdbiadow the brilliant prospects of her affianced 
daughters. 

At that moment of mental depression, the pomps and 
vanities of the world were superseded in Elizabeth's heart 
by womanly fears and maternal fondness ; and after con- 
fiding to St. Agnes the state difficulties which had been 
started, to perplex EMward's negotiations for the roysd mar- 
riages, she continued, " and at best, my sister, if all ends 
well — if all is successfully concluded, and my daughters 
become the wives of sovereign princes — ^will it ensure theur 
happiness, or increase mine ? Alas ! St. Agnes, my sister ! 
shall not I be bereaved of my children— of all my sweet 
daughters ? — ^for this dear httle one will in turn be taken 
from me. They will make thee a queen too, Bridget ! — 
my bird ! my blossom ! my fearful dove I They will take 
thee too away from mo, and make a queen of thee ;" and 
Elizabeth drew the child into her bosom, and wept upon her 
fair young head. 

** Nay, nay, my mother ! I will not go : I will not be a 
queen," whispered the little Bridget, in sobbing murmurs, 
lovingly clasping her royal mother's neck. " But yester- 

13 
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day I said so to mine uncle Glo'ster, when he jested with 
me, and bade me say what crown I pleased to wear/' 

« Did he jest with thee, poor lamb ? Oh ! Glo'ster ! Glo's- 
ter ! bitter are thy jests ! Did he smile on thee, Bridget, 
whUe he talked?" 

** Ay, mother ; but I do not love mine uncle's smiles, they 
are so strange — as if he mocked the while ; and yet he 
speaks kind words, and kissed me yesterday so lovingly I " 

<* Judas ! — ^what said'st thou, sweet one ! when the Duke 
was pleased to be so merry with thee ? " 

" Mother ! I said I would not be a queen for all the 
world. * Indeed I ' mine uncle cried, and looked so strange- 
ly : * wherefore not, fair cousin ? must not the daughters of 
the Lady Grey — I cry her pardon — of my brother's wife, 
be mated like her grace, right royally ? Come, httle cousin, 
thou shalt have a king.' And then he laughed ; and his 
looks troubled me, I scarce knew why, for still he smiled 
upon me — and so I wept, and said the same again. I 
would not be a queen, to go from England, from thee, my 
mother, and my royal father, and dear St Agnes, here, my 
other mother." 

** Hear her, Elizabeth — ^the blessed child ? " exclaimed 
St. Agnes, drawing pious augury from the artless prattle of 
the little princess. * And did thine uncle Glo'ster question 
thee further, Bridget?" 

** Ay, did he, till I was sick and weary. So I told him 
my sisters might be queens, and go away ; but I would stay, 
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and be a nun in England. ' And wilt thou so, fair cousin ? ' 
quoth my uncle. * Now, by my halidome, a most wise 
choice ; keep to it, little cousin ! and God willing, thou 
may'st live out in peace a good old age ; * and then he 
laughed again, and whispered something to my lord of 
Buckingham ; and while his head was turned I slipped 
away to where my mother sat, and shrank from sight be- 
hind her mantle." 

" But wilt thou be a nun ; in sober truth ? and where- 
fore, sweet one ! " asked the holy mother, drawing the yoimg 
princess from the queen's arms to her own bosom. 

" Because you are a nun, and seem so happy ; and I 
am always happy here — so happy I and all the sisters are 
80 good to me. There are none here, I 'm sure, but love 
me well, as I love them ; and my sweet mother is my 
mother here — ^more than a queen — ^much more — ^ten thou- 
sand times, than when we are in London, or at Eltham, 
or any other of my father's houses." 

" But' if thou Uvest here, and art a nun, I shall not be 
with thee, my little Bridget ; and would'st thou leave the 
king, thy father, too, who lovest thee well, and is so good to 
thee?" 

" Not if I might always live with him and thee, my 
mother, away from all the crowd, in some green wood, 
where birds and fawns are singing and at play all summer 
time, and I might be like them, as free and happy ; but, 
alack ! they say, mother ! — ^thou saidst thyself a minute 
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past — that I must be a qaeen, and go away from thee, and 
dear, dear England." 

" Alas ! mine own ! thy mother spake but truth ; " said 
the poor queen, " I must not keep thee, dearest ! " 

" Pray my father, then ; " pleaded the lovely child, " to 
let me come and live here all my life, and be a holy nun, 
like good St. Agnes ; then wilt thou have me still, mine 
own sweet mother ! — still here, when all my sisters are 
away ; and when thou art not here, my second mother will 
help me pray for you ; and so at last when our time comes 
to die, we shall be sure to meet again in heaven, and live 
together always." 

" As if an angel spake ! " was the soft pleading of that 
blessed chUd ; a glance of awe-struck meaning was inter- 
changed between St. Agnes and the queen'; but both were 
silent for awhile. At last, " Elizabeth ! " said the lady ab- 
bess, " doth not the will of God manifest itself by the 
mouths of babes and sucklings ? Hath He not spoken by 
the lips of this innocent, and wilt thou withstand His plea- 
sure?" 

" Forbid it all my hopes of heaven and happiness ! " the 
queen fervently replied, as devoutly raising her eyes to the 
image of the crucifixion, she inwardly ejaculated a solenm 
vow to win from Edward the sacrifice of all earthly views 
for this one beloved creature, and his sanction for her hea- 
venly espousals. 

Elizabeth was faithful to her solemn engagement. The 
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piooflpurpoae met with no strenuous opposition from her 
royal consort ; and it was soon publicly known that the 
Princess Bridget was destined to take the veil in the nun- 
nery of Dartford, and at a proper age to enter upon her 
noviciate. 

It is probable that the queen, whose heart, sick of in- 
numerable cares, found sweet consolation in the endear- 
ments of her loving and beloved child, would have deferred 
the consummation of her pious sacrifice till the latest ex- 
pedient season, had not circumstances supervened to con- 
vince her that, if seriously purposed to make good her so- 
lemn promise, it behoved her rather to accelerate than re- 
tard the hour of its accomplishment. Fresh obstacles were 
perpetually sown by the tortuous policy of Louis XI., in the 
way of the Dauphin's marriage with the Princess Eliza- 
beth ; and Edward's mind was agitated by jealous 'doubts, 
that his favourite object was thus thwarted by the secret 
machinations of the French king, whom he justly suspect- 
ed of seeking to gain time ; while in despite of his engage- 
ment with England, he sou^t to obtain for his son Charles, 
the hand of Mary, the young heiress of Burgundy, and her 
rich possessions. On the part of James of Scotland, there 
seemed also a disposition to annul the contract between the 
Duke of Rothsay and the Princess Cicely. 

These contrarieties, and the unfavourable aspect of his 
negotiations with the court of Castile, for an aUiance be- 
tween the In&nte and his daughter Catherine, had so irri- 
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the caie of the lady abbess of Daitferd, and admitted, not- 
withstanding her tender years, to enter immediately on her 
noviciate. The royal and paternal assent was obtained, 
thou^ not without some show of reluctance on the king's 
part ; — and with all accustomed pomp of regal and religious 
ceremony, the sacrifice was finally consummated. Through- 
out the public pageant, Elizabeth had borne up like a queen, 
with dignified composure ; but when all was oyer, and, with 
no other witnesses than her firiend and the archbishop, she 
was admitted to an interview with her daughter, in the ora- 
tory of the lady abbess, the chord of overstrained resolution 
suddenly relaxed, and all the mother rushed into her heart, 
as, flinging herself on her kness, she wrapt her arms round 
the sweet innocent, who looked indeed an offering accept- 
able to God, as she stood between the superior and the 
queen ; her celestial countenance and form of infant beau- 
ty, invested with the veil and robe of snowy whiteness de- 
scending to her naked feet, which was only to be exchanged 
for the black dress of the order, when the royal novice was 
admitted to make her last irrevocable profession. " Take 
her — ^take her, St. Agnes ! I have given her to thee — I 
have given her to God — ^my best and dearest, now no longer 
mine ! " cried the queen, as, drawing back her head from 
the bosom of the now weeping child (on which she had 
sobbed for a moment with convulsive agony), she resigned 
her to the wardship of the holy mother, who received the 
precious deposit with a solemn appeal to Heaven, so to bless 
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and prosper her, here and hereafter, as she faithfidly ac- 
quitted herself of the delegated trust. 

" And she is still thine, my sister — ^more than ever thine ! ** 
tenderly continued the mild St. Agnes. " Thou hast lent 
her to the Lord, and he will keep her for thee ; and per- 
chance, even in this world, when aU thy princely offipring 
beside this little one are parted from thee by their several 
fortunes, thou mayest resort for comfort and sympathy to 
the filial heart, which will not cherish thee less dutifully, 
because thou hast preferred for thy child a heavenly inherit- 
ance before a perishable kingdom ; and hast Iain the sacri- 
fice, imspotted by the world, thus early at the feet of thy 
Creator." 

These words of the lady abbess of Dartford nunnery, were 
uttered in a prophetic spirit. By thus yielding up to Grod, 
and her sense of religious duty, the child of her tenderest 
affection, Elizabeth was unwittingly laying up for herself a 
source of sweetest comfort and consolation against the evil 
days when a black and final eclipse fell on her greatness 
and her joys ; and the descendant of royalty — ^the wife of 
a king, the mother of princes, the queen of a mighty nation 
— was held captive within the realm which had owned her 
for its sovereign, on the throne of which her daughter 
Elizabeth still sat with nominal sovereignty. 

The mean and rancorous spirit of Henry VII. never 
forgave the real or imputed wrongs of Richmond ; nor had 
he consented but with extreme reluctance, and as the only 
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means of securing himself on the throne of England, to 
mingle his Lancastrian blood with the hated stream of 
Yoi^, by a marriage with Edward's daughter. His secret 
antipathy to that ill-fated princess manifested itself, through- 
out their union, by a series of unkindnesses and contemptuous 
slij^ts that would probably have proceeded to more openly 
insulting lengths, had not the cautious monarch politically 
abstained from all measures which might tend to agitate the 
question of his dubious rights to the crown, and those of 
Elizabeth, more cordially admitted by the English nation. 
But on the queen dowager, the especial object of his 
aversion, he wreaked without fear or scruple the avengeful 
malice of his hateful temper. On the frivolous pretence of 
punishing her for the imputed crime of having yielded up to 
lUchard's guardianship the persons of her five daughters, 
Henry condemned the unfortunate Elizabeth to perpetual 
imprisonment in the abbey of Bermondsey ; by a refine- 
ment of cruelty, rejecting her earnest petition to be allowed 
the choice of her prison, and permission to retire to Dartford 
nunnery, where (though the friend of her youth had lately 
been removed by death) the society of her daughter, her 
still dearest and most dutiful child, would have rendered 
more than endurable the lot of her captivity. But within 
the gloomy walls of Bermondsey was the widowed queen 
fated to languish out the remaining years of her joyless 
existence ; deprived even of the filial sympathy and pious 
cares of her four married daughters (the royally mated, but 
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wretched wife, Elizabeth,) and her three asters, all united 
to English subjects ; and stHkingly exemplifying, by the 
contrast of those inferior alliances to the splendid marriages 
early contracted for them by the deceased Eklward, how 
impotent is the will of man and the power of princes, when 
Providence is pleased to annul his decree and set at nought 
their councils. 

Not content with inunuring the queen dowager in a 
conventual prison, the mean-souled Henry farther indulged 
his inveterate dislike, by restricting her (under colour of 
guarding against intrigue and secret influence) from all 
intercourse with her married daughters, beyond the miser- 
able comfort of receiving from them, at long intervals, a 
cold and short visit of heartless ceremony. And such is the 
baneful influence of worldly cares and courtly poUcy over 
the best aflections of our nature ; — and such, alas ! is the 
proneness of human hearts, seared by selfishness and 
ambition, to shun and to forget the unfortunate and 
the absent, that there was little of bitterness to any, but the 
worse than childless mother, in Henry's tyrannical restric- 
tion ; and her daughters gradually relaxed even in the poor 
unfrequent proofe of filial duty and aflection, wherewith it 
was still permitted them to cheer the captive loneliness of 
their royal parent. After the lapse of a few years, it was 
well nigh forgotten — ^not only by the nation at large, but by 
her immediate family and more familiar friends — that Eliza- 
beth — ^the widowed queen of Edwaid IV., the stepmother 
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of England's reigning monarch, and of three proud and 
poisBant noUes — still languished out the years of her desolate 
old age (for grief kills not) in the cloistered gloom of 
Bermondsey. But though the memory of Elizabeth, — ^the 
once lovely and beloved, — ^the admired and envied, — ^the 
flattered and calumniated, — the minion and the sport of 
fate and fortune, — had well nigh passed away from the 
land she had ruled over, before a little of its cold earth was 
required to heap on her remains, Providence had kept in 
store for the creature thus severely chastened, one drop of 
sweetness, to mingle with her bitter cup, and make <'the 
end more blest than the beginning." 

Towards the latter yeav of Elizabeth's life Heur}' so far 
relaxed in his vindictive cruelty, as to permit occasional 
intercourse between the captive queen and her daughter 
Bridget. The former was not allowed to exchange her 
prison of Bermondsey for the convent of Dartford; but 
the royal nun was indulged in the liberty of absence 
fromher own cloister ; and the inestimable privilege of shar- 
ing, for weeks together, and with no long intervals, the soli- 
tude of her declining parent ; for the meek and blameless nun, 
thehmnble sister Alice of Dartford nunuery, had merged those 
fatal distinctions so obnoxious to the distrustful temper of 
the king. Of Aer, therefore, he entertained no jealous ap- 
prehension; and his hatred and suspicion of the queen 
dowager being in some measure satiated and laid to rest, by 
the oUiTioiis neglect into which her very name and living 
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memory had already faUen, he foresaw no danger of revir- 
ing influence in that quarter, or of recalling Elizabeth to the 
recollection of the people, by permitting her occasional inter* 
course with one, "the world forgetting — ^by the world 
forgot." 

So it was, that having " cast her bread upon the waters," 
Elizabeth " found it again after many days ; " and that 
when forgotten by the world, and forsaken by those of her 
own family whose earthly prosperity she had most labour- 
ed to secure, the treasure she had " lent unto the Lord " was 
returned into her bosom (as had been prophetically promis- 
ed), at the hour of her greatest need. The child, to whose 
eternal welfare she had sacrificed so large a portion of her 
own happiness, was sent, like a ministering angel, to bind up 
her bruised and broken heart, — ^to pour into its wounds, the 
balm of filial love and holy consolation, — ^to cheer, and 
comfort, and sustain her in the decline of age, at the time of 
sickness, and in the hour of death. 

Of Bridget Plantagenet little more is known, than that, 
after fulfilling the last ofiices to her departed parent, she 
returned to her own cloister, and the humble obscurity of 
her conventual life ; " and there," saith the chronicler, 
" spending the remainder of her days in devotion and con- 
templation, she died, and was buried in the same convent. 
An, Dom. 1517, in the eighth year of King Henry VIII. 

The effigy of EUzabeth Plantagenet still lies at West- 
minister, in marble magnificence, beside that of her royal 
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cooflort. Emblematic of their living union and joylem 
g^randeur, is the cold and stem repose of those two marble 
images, side by side, extended in sepulchral state. 

No sculptured marble, nor humbler stone, with its forlorn 
"hicjacet," marked out at Dartford, even before the disso- 
lution of religious houses, the last resting place of Bridget 
Plantagenet. Yet, in those troublous times, when " ever>- 
man's hand was against his brother;" compared with the 
royal wretchedness of the two Elizabeths, how enviable was 
her obscure and peaceful destiny ! Pleasant and good it is, 
to turn for a moment from the disastrous annals of those evil 
days, to one unsullied page, — ^to the life of one who, " born 
to great cares, the daughter of a king," early descended 
from that fearful eminence, and so escaping the ravages of 
the storm that laid waste her royal house, lived out the term 
of her natural life in unmolested quiet, — in the exercise of all 
duties and charities that fell within the sphere of her limited 
responsibility ; and having her hope in Heaven, " and her 
conscience clear of offence to all men," so passed away 
from earth — ^unrecorded by its proud chronicles of fame, but 
having her name written in that book wherein, at the great 
day of smmning up, so many a one shall be found wanting 
that the world worshippeth ; and not a few of those it 
despiseth or remembereth not, appear blazoned in charac- 
ten of light. 
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POLAR SCENE. 

^niTHEEi fwifl Fancy ? Lo ! tho freozing seas 
Of Greenland, where on icebergs high uppiled 
Breaks the rude Polar wave. The cider-duck, 
That, through the summer's endless sunshine, sought 
And found, upon these half-forsaken shores, 
Shelter and homo and sustenance, hath wingM 
Its long, long way to southern waves ; but still, 
Master and tyrant of the drear domain. 
Growls the brown famishM bear uncouth, and paws 
In search of prey the snowy waste ; the morse 
Dives floundering ; and the silver-vested seal, 
Cold blooded, slmnbers on the icy shelf. 

Wrapt in the changeful vision, on the view 
Widens tho desolate Arctic plains, where life 
Is dwarfed ; and, through tho half-unmcltcd snows, 
Shows the green juniper its early leaves. — 
These travellers from the South with hamess*d dogs 
Are forced to drag their stranded boats along 
Till they can reach the wave-lashM rocky cape. 
And dare the stormy ocean's perils once again. 
Their thoughts oft wander from this dreary scene 
To home, and friends, and fireside, such as we eigoy. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF ALHAMA. 

The rtory upon which the following ballad is founded, occun in the 
last Tolume of Conde*s " History of the Artlbs in Spain." It is there 
taid to be a fact : — nothing; has been added, bat names to the persons 
concerned. 

I. 

The Moslem star was on the wane, 

Eclipsed the Paynim powers, 
And the haughty lord of Christian Spain, 

Besieged Granada's towers ; 
Gonsalvo, with a hundred knights 

Of Leon's chivalrie, 
Well posted on Alhama's heights, 

Stay'd succour from the sea. 

II. 

One mom a Moorish youth was led 

To brave Gonsalvo*s tent ; 
His escort from the field had fled. 

And his horse had fallen, o'orspent, 
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He hung his head in speechless grief, 
As the tear rollM down his cheek, 

And scornful looked each mailed chief. 
To behold a youth so weak. 

III. 

" Is it a girl," Gonsalvo cries, 

" That in our toils is caught ? 
That thus it weeps, in woman*s guise. 

Where its fierce forefathers fought ? " 
" Nay, hear my tale," exclaimed the youth. 

His eye one moment brightening. 
And Allah, if I speak not truth. 

Consume me with his lightning ! 

IV. 

" From beauteous Malaga I came, 

But by no beaten way ; 
Superb Granada was my aim, — 

Wo, wo the luckless day ! 
For had I in my journey sped 

To Darro's rushing water. 
This morn Zorayda I had wed, 

Granada's fairest daughter ! 

V. 

" If pity then, or love's sweet power, 
E'er touch'd thy gallant breast. 
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But grant me freedom for an hour, — 

To the oar I give the rest ; 
These few bright moments yield in grace, 

My mournful fate to tell, 
To see once more Zorayda's face. 

And take my long farewell ! " 

VI. 

Gonsalvo had no marble heart. 

Albeit his look was stem. 
He bade the Moorish youth depart, 

And ere set of sun return : 
Each pass and straight the chieftain eyed : 

Yet sometimes tum'd his head, 
To mark how down the mountain side 

His captive featly sped. 

VII. 

The Sierra's dazzling peak of snow 

Yet blush'd with rosy light. 
When again the grieving Moor bow'd low 

Before the Christian knight ; 
But alone he came not, as he went, 

For a damsel press'd his arm. 

Faint as a rose by tempests bent, 

And quivering with alarm. 
14* 
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VIIL 

Awhile they stood in speechless gloom ; 

She looked at him and wept ; 
And the knights, still reckless of his doom, 

An equal silence kept : 
At length the maid unveil'd her head, 

She knelt at the chieftain's knee, 
Few were the stifled words she said, 

But he well could guess the plea. 

IX. 

" Gaztil, thy captive. Christian knight, 

Is here by his solemn vow ; — 
He was my lover yesternight. 

He is my husband now ; 
Without him life to me is vain. 

And its sounding pageants hollow, 
With him I Ve promised to remain ; 

Him — ^him alone, I Ml follow. 

X. 

" 'T was for me he dared, unwisely brave, 
The ambush'd road to take ; 

He was your foe, he is your slave, , 
But he suffers for my sake ; 

Ah ! then, his love still let me share. 
To whom I Ve pledged my oath ; 
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The fetters, if you will, prepare, 
But let them bind us both ! " 

XI. 

Knights, little used to pity, sigh'd, 

They soften'd to his suit ; 
For her voice to their hearts was felt to glide 

Like music from a lute ; 
** Our arms," Gonsalvo said, " achieve 

The buttress, not the bower ; 
My falchion's edged the oak to cleave, 

And not to crush the flower. 

XII. 

** Peace be to both ; you both are free ; 

Live happy ; and whene'er 
To you a Christian bends his knee. 

Believe Gonsalvo there ! " 
They silent kiss'd his robes and sped 

To their own dear Darro's water. 
And thus Gazdl, Zorayda wed, 

Granada's noblest daughter I 

hwm Abbey. R. 



A VISION OF PURGATORY. 

BY WILLIAM MAOINN, XSQ. 

The church-yard of Inistuhber is as lonely a one as you 
would wish to see on a summer's day, or avoid on a winter's 
night. It is situated in a narrow valley, at the bottcmi of 
three low, barren, miserable hills, on which there is nothing 
green to meet the eye, tree or shrub, grass or weed. The 
country beyond these hills is pleasant and smiling ; — ^rich 
fields of com, fair clumps of oaks, sparkling streams of 
water, houses beautifully dotting the scenery, which gently 
undulates round and round, as far as the eye can reach : 
but once cross the north side of Inistubber-hill, and you 
look upon desolation. There is nothing to see but, down in 
the hollow, the solitary church-yard, with its broken wall, 
-and the long, lank grass growing over the grave-stones, 
mocking with its melancholy verdure the barrenness of the 
rest of the landscape. It is a sad thing to reflect that the 
only green spot in the prospect springs from the grave ! 
Under the east window is a mouldering vault of the De 
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Lacys, — a branch of a family descended from one of the 
conquerors of Ireland ; and there they are bmied, when 
the allotted time calls them to the tomb. On these occa- 
sions a numerous cavalcade, poured from the adjoining 
districts in all the pomp and circumstance of wo, is wont 
to fill the deserted church -yard ; and the slumbering echoes 
are awakened to the voice of prayer and wailing, and 
charged with the sigh that marks the heart bursting with 
grief, or the laugh escaping from the bosom mirth-making 
under the cloak of mourning. Which of these feelings Was 
{vedominant, when Sir Theodore De Lacy died, is not 
written in history ; nor is it necessary to inquire. He had 
lived a jolly, thoughtless life, rising early for the hunt, and 
retiring late from the bottle. A good-humoured bachelor 
who took no care about the management of his household, 
provided that the hounds were in order for his going out, 
and the table ready on his coming in. As for the rest, — an 
easy landlord, a quiet master, a lenient magistrate (except to 
poachers,) and a very excellent foreman of a grand jury. 
He died one evening while laughing at a story which he 
had heard regularly thrice a week for the last fifteen years 
of his life, and his spirit mingled with the claret. 

In former times when the De Lacys were buried, there 
was a grand breakfast, and all the party rode over to the 
church to see the last rites paid. The keeners lamented ; 
the country people had a wake before the funeral, and a 
diimer after it — and there was an end. But with the 
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march of mind comes trouble and vexation. A man has 
now-a-days no certainty of quietness in his coffin — ^unless it 
be a patent one. He is laid down in the grave, and the 
next morning finds himself called upon to demonstrate an 
interesting fact ! No one, I believe, admires this ceremony, 
and it is not to be wondered at that Sir Theodore De Lacy 
held it in especial horror. " I 'd like," he said one evening, 
" to catch one of the thieves coming after me when I 'm 
dead — By the god of war, I'd break every heme in his 
body ; — but," he added with a sigh, " as I suppose I '11 not 
be able to take my own part then, upon you I leave it, 
Larry Sweeny, to watch me three days and three nights 
after they plant me under the sod. There 's Doctor Dick- 
enson there, I see the fellow looking at me — ^fill your glass, 
Doctor — ^here 's your health ! and shoot him, Larry, do you 
hear, shoot the Doctor like a cock, if he ever comes stirring 
up my poor old bones from their roost of Inistubber." 

" Why then," Larry answered, accepting the glass which 
followed this command, " long life to both your honours ; 
and it 's I that would like to be putting a bullet into Dr. 
Dickenson — ^heaven between him and harm — ^for hauling 
your honour away, as if you was a horse's head, to a bon- 
fire. There 's nothing, I 'shure you, gintlemiu, poor as I 
am, that would give me greater pleasure." 

" We feel obliged, Larry," said Sir Theodore, " for your 
good wishes." 

" Is it I pull you out of the grave, indeed ? " oontmiied 
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the whipper-in, for such he was, — " I 'd let nohody pull your 
honour out of any place, saving 't was purgatory ; and out 
of that I 'd pull you myself, if I saw you going there" 

" I am of opinion, Larry," said Dr. Dickenson, " you 
would turn tail if you saw Sir Theodore on that road. You 
might go further, and fare worse, you know." 

" Turn tail ! " replied Larry, " it is I that would n't — 
I appale to St. Patrick himself over beyond " — ^pointing to a 
picture of the Prime Saint of Ireland, which hung in gilt 
daubery behind his master's chair, right opposite to him. 

To Larry's horror and astonishment, the picture fixing its 
eyes upon him, winked with the most knowing air, as if ac- 
knowledging the appoial. 

" What makes you turn so white then at the very 
thought," said the doctor, interpreting the visible consterna- 
tion of our hero in his own way. 

" Nothing particular," answered Larry ; " but a wake- 
ness has come strong over me, gintlemin, and if you 'd have 
no objection, I 'd hke to go into the air for a bit." * 

Leave was of course granted, and Larry retired amid the 
laughter of the guests — ^but as he retreated, he could not 
avoid casting a glance on the awful picture — and again the 
Saint winked, with a most malicious smile. It was impossi- 
ble to endure the repeated infliction, and Larry rushed down 
the stairs in an agony of fright and amazement 

" May be," thought he, " it might be my own eyes that 
was n't quite steady — or the flame of the candle. But no— 
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he winked at me as plain as ever I winked at Judy Don- 
aghne of a May morning. What he manes by it I can't say 
— ^but there 's no use of thinking about it — ^no, nor of talk- 
ing neither, for who'd believe me if I tould them of it?" 

The next evening Sir Theodore died, as has been men- 
tioned ; and in due time thereafter was buried according to 
the custom of the family, by torch-light, in the church- 
yard of Inistubber. All was fitly performed ; and although 
Dickenson had no design upon the jovial knight — and if he 
had not, there was nobody within fifteen miles that could 
be suspected of such an outrage, — ^yet Larry Sweeny was 
determined to make good his promise of watching his 
master. " I 'd think little of telling a lie to him, by the 
way of no harm, when he was alive," said he, wiping his 
eyes, as soon as the last of the train had departed, leaving 
him with a single companion in the lonely cemetery ; " but 
now that he 's dead — God rest his soul ! — I 'd scorn it. So 
Jack Kinaley, as behoves my first cousin's son, stay you 
with me here this blessed night, for betune (between) you 
and I, it an't lucky to stay by one's self in this ruinated old 
rookery, where ghosts, God help us, is as thick as bottles 
in Sir Theodore's cellar ! " 

" Never you mind that, Larry," said Kinaley, a discharged 
soldier, who had been through all the campaigns ci the 
Peninsula ; " never mind, I say, such botherations. Han't 
I lain in bivouac on the field at Salamanca, and Talla- 
wara, and the Pyrumnees, and many another i^ace beode, 
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where there was dead corpses lying about in piles, and there 
was no more ghosts than knee-buckles in a ridgemint of 
Highlanders. Here, let me prime them pieces, and hand 
US oyer the bottle ; '' we '11 stay snug under this east 
window, for the wind 's coming down the hill, and I defy" — 

" None of that bould talk. Jack," said his cousin ; " as 
for what ye saw in foreign parts, of dead men killed a-fight- 
ing, sure that 's nothing to the dead — God rest *em ! — ^that 's 
here. There you see, they had company one with the 
other, and being killed fresh-like that morning, had no heart 
to stir ; but here, faith ! 't is a horse of another colour." 

« May be it is," said Jack, " but the night 's coming on ; 
so I 'U turn in. Wake me if you sees anything ; and after 
I Ve got my two hours' rest, I '11 relieve you." 

With these words the soldier turned on his side, under 
didter of a grave, and as his libations had been rather 
copious during the day, it was not long before he gave audi- 
Ue testimony that the dread of supernatural visitants had 
had no effect in disturbing the even current of his fancy. 

Although Larry had not opposed the proposition of his 
kinsman, yet he felt by no means at ease. He put in prac- 
tice all the usually recommended nostrums for keeping 
away unpleasant thoughts: — ^he whistled, but the echo 
sounded so sad and dismal that he did not venture to repeat 
the experiment ; — ^he sang, but when no more than five 
notes had passed his lips he found it impossible to get out a 

Bizth, for the chorus reverberated from the ruinous wails 

15 
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was destruction to all earthly harmony; — he cleared his 
throat — he hemmed — he stamped — he endeavoured to 
walk — all would not do. He wished sincerely that Sir 
Theodore had gone to heaven — ^he dared not suggest even 
to himself, just then, the existence of any other region — 
without leaving on him the perilous task of guarding his 
mortal remains in so desperate a place. Flesh and blood 
could hardly resist it! even the preternatural snoring of 
Jack Kinaley added to the horrors of his position ; and if 
his application to the spirituous soother of grief beside him 
' was frequent, it is more to be deplored on the score of mo- 
rality, than wondered at on the score of metaphysics. He 
who censures our hero too severely, has never watched the 
body of a dead baronet in the church-yard of Inistubber, at 
midnight 

*< If it was a common, dacent, quite, (quiet,) well-behaved 
church-yard a'self," thought Larry, half aloud — " but 
when 't is a place like this forsaken ould berrin' -ground, 
which is noted for villany " — 

" For what, Larry ? " said a gentleman, stepping out of 
a niche which contauied the only statue time had spared. 
It was the figure of Saint Colman, to whom the church 
was dedicated. Larry had been looking at the figure, as it 
shone forth in ebon and ivory in the light and shadow of 
the now high-careeiing moon. 

** For what, Larry," said the gentleman, — *' for what do 
you say the church-yard is noted ?*' 
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" For nothing at all, plase your honour," replied Larry, 
" except the height of gentility." 

The stranger was ahout four feet high, dressed in what 
might be called flowing garments, — if, in spite of their 
form, their rigidity did not deprive them of all claim to 
such an appellation. He wore an antique mitre upon his 
head ; his hands were folded upon his breast ; and over his 
right shoulder rested a pastoral crook. There was a 
solemn expression in his countenance, and his eye might 
truly be called stony. His beard could not be well said to 
wave upon his bosom ; but it lay upon it in ample profusion, 
stiflfer than that of a Jew on a frosty morning after mist. 
In short, as Larry soon discovered to his horror, on looking 
up at the niche, it was no other than Saint Colmem himself, 
who had stepped forth, indignant (in all probability) at the 
stigma cast by the watcher of the dead on the church-yard 
of which his Saintship was patron. 

He smiled with a grisly solemnity — just such a smile as 
you might imagine would play round the lips of a milestone 
(if it- had any,) at the recantation so quickly vohmteered 
by Larry. " Well," said he, " Lawrence Sweeny " — 

" How well the old rogue," thought Larry, " knows my 



name ! " 



" Since you profess yourself such an admirer of the 
merits of the church-yard of Inistubber, get up and follow 
me, till I show you the civilities of the place— for I am 
master here, and must do the honours." 
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«* Waimgly would I go with your worship," replied our 
friend ; '* but here you see I am engaged to Sir Theodore, 
who, though a good master, was a mighty passionate man 
when every thing was not done as he ordered it ; and I am 
feared to stir." 

" Sir Theodore," said the saint, ** will not ISlame you for 
following me. I assure you he wiU not" 

" But then," said Larry — 

" Follow me ! " cried the saint, in a hollow voice, and 
casting upon him his stony eye, drew poor Larry after himi 
as the bridal guest was drawn by the lapidary glance of the 
Ancient Mariner ; or, as Larry himself afterwards express- 
ed it, " as a jaw-tooth is wrenched out of an ould woman 
with a pair of pinchers." 

The saint strode before hi^i in silence, not in the least in- 
commoded by the stones and rubbish, which at every step 
sadly contributed to the discomfiture of Larry's shins, who 
followed his marble conductor into a low vault, situated at 
the west end of the church. In accomplishing this, poor 
Larry contrived to bestow upon his head an additional 
organ, the utility of which he was not craniologist enough 
to discover. 

The path lay through coffins piled up on each side of the 
way in various degrees of decomposition ; and, excepting 
that the solid footsteps of the saintly guide, as they smote 
heavily on the floor of stone, broke the deadly silence, all 
was still. Stumbling and staggering along, directed only 
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by the casual glimpfles of light afforded by the moon, 
where it broke through the dilapidated roof of the vault, 
and served to discover only si^ts of wo, Larry followed. 
He soon felt that he was descending, and could not help 
wondering at the length of the journey. He began to en- 
tertain the most unpleasant suspicions as to the character of 
his conductor ; — but what could he do ? Fli^t was out of 
the question, and to think of resistance was absurd. ** Needs 
must, they say,** thought he to himself, ** when the devil 
drives. I see it *s much the same when a saint leads." 

At last the dolorous march had an end ; and not a little 
to Larry's amazement, he found that his guide had brought 
him to the gate of a lofty hall, before which a silver lamp, 
filled with naphtha, ** yielded light, as from a sky." — From 
within loud sounds of merriment were ringing ; and it 
was evident, from the jocular harmony and the tinkling of 
glasses, that some subterraneous catch-club were not idly 
employed over the bottle. 

<< Who 's there ? " said a porter, roughly responding to the 
knock of Saint Colman. 

<< Be so good," said the saint, mildly, " my very good 
fellow, as to open the door without further questions, or 1 '11 
break your head. 1 'm bringing a gentleman here on a 
visit, whose business is pressing." 

" May be so," thought Larry, << but what that busmess 

may be, is more than 1 can tell." 

The porter sulkily complied with the order, after having 

15* 
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apparently commimicated the intelligence that a stranger 
was at hand ; for a deep silence immediately followed the 
tipsy clamour ; and Larry, sticking close to his guide, 
whom he now looked upon almost as a friend, when com- 
pared with these under-ground revellers to wh(Hn he was 
about to be introduced, followed him through a spacious 
vestibule, which gradually sloped into a low-arched room, 
where the company was assembled. 

And a strange -looking company it was. Seated round 
a long table were three-and-twenty grave and venerable 
personages, bearded, mitred, stoled, and croziered, — all liv- 
ing statues of stone, like the Saint who had walked out of 
his niche. On the drapery before them were figured the 
images of the sun, moon, and stars — ^the inexplicable bear 
— the mystic temple, built by the hand of Hiram — and 
other symbols, of which the uninitiated know nothing. 
The square, the line, the trowel, were not wanting, and 
the hammer was lying in front of the chsdr. Labour, 
however, was over, and the time for refreshment having 
arrived, each of the stony brotherhood had a flagon be- 
fore him ; and when we mention that the saints were Irish, 
and that St. Patrick in person was in the chair, it is not to 
be wondered at that the mitres, in some instances, hung 
rather loosely on the side of the heads of some of the ca- 
nonized compotators. Among the company were found St. 
Senanus of Limerick, St. Declan of Ardmore, St Canice 
of Kilkenny, St. Finbar of Cork, St. Michan of Ihiblin, 
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St Brandon of Kerry, St. Fachnan of Roes, and others of 
that holy brotherhood ; a vacant place, which completed 
the four-and-twentieth, was left for St. Colman, who, as 
everybody knows, is of Cloyne ; and he, having taken his 
seat, addressed the President, to inform him that he had 
brought the man. 

The man (viz., Larry himself) was awe -struck with the 
company in which he so unexpectedly found himself ; and 
trembled all over when, on the notice of his guide, the 
eight-and-forty eyes of stone were turned directly upon 
himself. 

" You have just nicked the night to a shaving, Larry," 
said St. Patrick : '* this is our chapter-night, and myself 
and brethren are here * assembled on merry occasion.' — 
You know who I am ? " 

"God bless your reverence," said Larry, "It 'si that 
do well. Often did I see your picture hanging over the 
door of places where it is" — flowering his voice — " pleasanter 
to be than here, buried under an ould church." 

" You may as well say it out, Larry," said St. Patrick ; 
" and do n't think that I 'm going to be angry with you 
about it ; for I was once flesh and blood myself. But you 
remember, the other night, saying that you would think 
nothing of pulling your master out of purgatory, if you 
could get at him there, and appealing to me to stand by 
your words." 

"•Y-e-e-s," said Larry, most mournfully ; for he recol- 
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lected the significant look he had received from the pic- 
ture. 

" And," continued St. Patrick, " you rememher also 
that I gave you a wink, which you know is as good, any 
day, as a nod — at least, to a blind horse." 

" I 'm sure your reverence," said Larry, with a beating 
heart, '* is too much of a gentleman to hold a poor man hard 
to every word he may say of an evening, and, therefore" — 

** I was thinking so," said the saint, " I guessed you'd 
prove a poltroon when put to the pui^. What do you think, 
my brethren, I should do to this fellow ? " 

A hollow sound burst from the bosoms of the unanimous 
assembly. The verdict was short, but deciave : — 

" Knock out his brains ! " 

And in order to suit the action to the word, the whole 
four-and-twenty arose at once, and with their immoveable 
eyes fixed firmly on the face of our hero—who, horror- 
struck with the sight as he was, could not close his — they 
began to glide slowly but regularly towards him, bending 
their line into the form of a crescent, so as to environ him 
on all sides. In vain he fled to the door ; its masrave folds 
resisted mortal might. In vain he cast his eyes around in 
quest of a loophole of retreat — ^there was none. Closer 
and closer pressed on the slowly-moving phalanx, and the 
uplifted croziers threatened soon to put theu* sentence into 
execution. Supplication was all that remained — and Larry 
sunk upon his knees. 
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** Ah ! then," said he, " gintlemin and ancient ould saints 
as you are, do n't kill the father of a large small family, 
who never did hurt to you or yours. Sure, if *t is your will 
that I should go to— no matter who, for there's no use in 
naming his name— might I not as well make up my mind to 
go there, alive and well, stout and hearty, and able to face 
him,^ — as with my head knocked into bits, as if I had been 
after a fair or a patthren ? '* 

"You say right," said St. Patrick, checking with a 
motion of his crozier the advancing assailants, who returned 
to theur seats. " I 'm glad to see you coming to reason. 
Prepare for your journey." 

<< And how, please your saintship, am I to go?" asked 
Larry. 

" Why," said St. Patrick, " as Colman here has guided 
you so far, he may guide you further. But as the journey 
is into foreign parts, where you ar'n't likely to be known, 
you had better take this letter of introduction, which may 
be of use to you." 

" And here, also, Lawrence," said a Dublin saint — ^per- 
haps Michan, — " take you this box also, and make use of 
it as he to whom you speak shall suggest." 

" Take a hold, and a firm one," said St. Colman, 
" Lawrence, of my cassock, and we '11 start." 

« AJl right behmd?" cried St. Patrick. 

" All right ! " was the reply. 

In an instant ! vault — table — saints — ^bell — church, faded 
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into sdr ; a rustling hiss of wings was all that was heard ; 
and Larry felt his cheek swept by a current, as if a covey 
of birds of enormous size were passing over him. (It was, in 
all probability, the flight of the saints returning to heaven, 
but on that point nothing certain has reached us up to the 
present time of writing.) He had not a long time to won- 
der at the phenomenon, for he himself soon began to soar, 
dangling in mid sky to the skirt of the cassock of his 
sainted guide. Earth, and all that appertains thereto, 
speedily passed from his eyes, and they were alone in the 
midst of circumfused ether, glowing with a sunless light 
Above, in immense distance, was fixed the firmament 
fastened up with bright stars, fencing around the world 
with its azure wall. They fled far, before any distin- 
guishable object met their eyes. At length, a long white 
streak shining like silver in the moonbeam, was visible to 
their sight. 

" That," said St. Colman, is the Limbo which adjoins 
the earth, and is the highway for ghosts departing the 
world. It is called in Milton, a book which I suppose, 
Larry, you never have read." — 

" And how could I, please your worship," said Larry, 
"9^* I don't know a B from a bull'sfoot?" 

^ Well, it is called in Milton the Paradise of Fools : and 
if it were indeed peopled by all of that tribe who leave 
the world, it would contain the best company that ever 
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figured on the earth. To the north, you see a bright 
speck?" 
« I do." 

** That marks the upward path, narrow and hard to 
find. To the south you may see a darksome road — broad, 
nnooth, and easy of descent ; that is the lower way. It 
is thronged with the great ones of the world ; you may see 
their figures in the gloom. Those who are soaring upwards 
are wrapt in the flood of light flowing perpetually from 
that single spot, and you cannot see them. The silver 
path on which we enter is the Limbo. Here I part with 
you. You are to give your letter to the first person you 
meet. Do your best ; — ^be courageous, but observe paj- 
ticularly that you profane no holy name, or I will not an- 
swer for the consequences." 

His guide had scarcely vanished, when Larry heard the 
tinkling of a bell in the distance, and turning his eyes in 
the quarter whence it proceeded, he saw a grave looking 
man in black, with eyes of fire, driving before him a flock 
of ghosts with a switch, as you see turkeys driven on the 
western road, at the approach of Christmas. They were 
on the highway to Purgatory. The ghosts were shivering 
m thin air, which pinched them severely, now that they 
had lost the covering of their bodies. Among the group, 
Larry recognised his old master, by the same means that 
Ulysses, ^neas, and others recognised the bodiless forms 
cf their friends in the regions of Acheron. 
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" What brings a living person," said the man in black, 
** on this pathway ? I shall make legal capture of you, 
Larry Sweeny, for trespassing. You have no bunness 
here." 

" I have come," said Larry, plucking up courage, " to 
bring your honour's glory a letter from a company of gin- 
tlemin with whom I had the pleasure of spending the 
evening, underneath the ould church of Inistubber." 

** A letter," said the man in black, " where is it ? " 

" Here, my lord," said Larry. 

** Ho ! " cried the black gentleman, on opening it, <* I 
know the hand-writing. It won't do, howeve;:, my lad — 
I see they want to throw dust in my eyes." 

" Whew ! " thought Larry, " that *b the very thing. 
'T is for that the ould Dublin boy gave me the box. I 'd 
lay a tenpenny to a brass farthing that it 's filled with 
Lundy-Foot." 

Opening the box, therefore, he flung its contents right 
into the fiery eyes of the man in black, while he was still 
occupied with reading the letter, and the experiment was 
successful. 

" Curses, — ^tche-tche-tche, — curses on it," exclaimed he, 
clapping his hand before his eyes, and sneezing most 
lustily. — 

« Run, you villains, run," cried Larry, to the ghosts— 
" run, you villains, now that his eyes are off of you. O 
master, master ! Sir Theodore, jewel ! nm to the right- 
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hand side, make for the bright speck, and God give you 
luck." 

He had forgotten his injunction. The moment the word 
was uttered, he felt the silvery ground sliding from under 
him ; and with the swiftness of thought he found hin^elf 
on the flat of his back, imder the very niche of the old 
church wall whence he had started, dizzy and confused 
with the measureless tumble. The emancipated ghosts 
floated in all directions, emitting their shrill and stridulous 
cries in the gleaming expanse. Some were again gathered 
by their old conductor ; some scudding about at random, 
took the right-hand path, others the left. Into which of 
them Sir Theodore struck, is not recorded ; but as he had 
heard the direction, let us hope that he made the proper 
choice. 

Larry had not much time given him to recover from his 
fall, for almost in an mstant he heard an angry snorting 
rapidly approaching, and, looking up, whom should he see 
but the gentleman in black, with eyes gleaming more furi- 
ously than ever, and his horns (for, in his haste he had let 
his hat fall) relieved in strong shadow against the moon. 
Up started Larry — away ran his pursuer after him. The 
safest refuge was, of course, the church, — ^thither ran our 
hero— 

As darts the dolphin from the shark, 
Or the deer before the hounds ; 

uid after him — ^fiercer than the shark, swifter than the 
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STANZAS. 

8ugge8ted bt reading the following passage in 
Baxter's saints' rest. 

^ And as the Lark sweetly sings as she soars on high, but is suddenly si- 
lent when she falls to earth ; so is the frame most delightful and di- 
vine whilst it keepd in the views of God by contemplation ; alas ! 
we make there too short a stay, fall down again and lay by our 
music ! •* 

With wings outstretch'd, soaring beyond the ken 
Of human eye, the lark extends her flight ; 
Silent on earth — ^her sweetest note is when 
T is warbled forth amid a flood of light. 

So doth the soul by contemplation rise 
From her low dwelling 'mid inferior things : 
Soaring, she takes her flight beyond the skies, 
Her song is praise ; pure faith and love her wings. 

But ah ! too soon to earth she bends her course, 
Too soon her song is mute, her love is o'er ; 
Praise has withdrawn into its holy source, 
And the poor creature grovelling as before. 
Cannot God's grace proclaim — a Saviour's love adore. 

A. H. 



THE LAPLANDER AND HIS BRIDE. 

*T 18 now mid-winter's reign ; 

O'er the unmoving main 
The ice is stretch'd in dead expanse ; 

Above, the meteors dance, 
Whilst o'er the star-lit hills afar, 
The rapid reindeer whirls the shadowy car. 



SONG. 

No sound is heard over the plain, 

Yet a light, that is softer than mom, 
Sits still on the tract of the main. 
And decks the cold ice-hills forlorn : 
O'er the snow, through the forests, in silence I ride. 
And mark the swift shadow that flits by my side. 
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Yet fleeter and fleeter speed on, my reindeer, 

Till we rest in the juniper grove ; 
My whistle no more on the hills thou shalt hear, 
But in freedom shalt go, 
O'er the rocks and the snow. 
Or at home be caress'd by my love. 

I sigh, as forlorn o'er the mountains I stray, 
O when shall I gaze on her charms ? 
The long summer's day 
Shall speed happy away. 
And then, when the stars of the winter shine clear. 
She shall wake, and the pines, as they murmur, shall hear. 
And again hide her head in my arms ! 



16» 



THE ROCK OF THE CANDLE. 

A TALE OF AN IRISH RUIK. 

BY THB AUTHOR OV ' HOLLAND-TIDB.' 

Soldiers. — Room, ho ! — tell Antony, Brutus is ta*«n. 

.Antony. — This is not Brutus, friends ; b|^ I assure you, 
A prize no less in worth. Keep this man saf<», 
Give him all kindness. I had rather have . 
Such men my friends than enemies. 

JvuuB Cjesak. 

Remember ye not, my fair young* friend, in one of those 
excursions which rendered the summer of the past year so 
sweet in the enjoyment, and so mournful in the recollection 
— remember ye not my having pointed out to your obseiration 
the ruined battlements of Carrigogunnicl (the Rock of the 
Candle), which shoot upward from a craggy hillock on the 
Shannon side, within view of the ancient city of limerick ? 
I told you the legend from which the place originally de- 
rived its name — a legend, which I thou^t was distin- 
guished (especially in the closing incident), by a tenderness 
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and delicacy of imagination, worthy of a Grecian origin. 
You, too, acknowledged the simple beauty of that incident ; 
and your approval induces me to hope for that of the world. 

On a misty evening in spring, when all the west is filled 
with a hazy sunshine, and the low clouds stoop and cling 
around the hill tops, there are few nobler spectacles to 
contemplate, than the ruins of Carrigogunniel Castle. 
This fine building, which was dismantled by one of Wil- 
liam's generals, stands on the very brink of a broken hill, 
which, toward the water, looks bare and craggy, but on 
the landward side slopes gently down, under a close and 
verdant cover of elms and underwood. It is when seen 
from this side, standing high above the trees, and against 
the red and broken clouds that are gathered in the west, 
that the ruin assumes its most imposing aspect. 

Such was the look it wore on the evening of an autumn 
day, when the village beauty, young Minny 0*Donnell, 
put aside the woodbines from her window, and looked out 
upon the Rock. Her father's cottage was situated close to 
the foot of the hill, and the battlements seemed to frown 
downward upon it, with a royal and overtopping haughti- 
ness. 

"Hoo! murder, Minny honey, what is that you're 
doing? Looking out at the Rock at this hour, and the sun 
just going down behind the turret ? " 

"Why not, aunt?" 

"Why not? — Do you remember nothing of the candle?" 
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" Oh, I do n't know what to think of it ; I am inclined 
to doubt the story very much ; I have been listening to 
that frightful tale of the Death Light since I was bom, and 
I have never seen it yet." 

" You may consider yourself fortunate in that, child, 
and I advise you not to be too anxious to prove the truth of 
the story. I was standing by the side of poor young Dil- 
lon myself, on the very day of hb marriage, when he 
looked out upon it through the wicket, and was Jblasted as 
if by a thunder-stroke. I never will forget the anguish of 
the dear young bride — ^it was heart-breaking, to see her 
torn from his side when the life had left him. Poor crea- 
ture ! her shrieks are piercing my ears at this very mo- 
ment." 

" That story terrifies me, aunt. Speak of it no more, 
and I will leave the window. I wonder if Cormac knows 
the story of the Fatal Candle." 

The good old woman smiled knowingly on her pretty 
niece, as, instead of answering her half query, she asked — 
" Do you not expect him here before sunset ? " 

Minny turned hastily round, and seated herself oppo- 
site a small muror, adorned by one of those highly 
carved frames which were popular at the toilets of our 
grandmammas. She did so with the double view, of com- 
pleting her evening toilet, and at the same time screening 
herself from the inquisitive glances of her sharp old rela- 
tive, while she continued the conversation. 
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" He promised to be here before," she replied ; " but it is 
a long way." 

'* I hope he will not turn his eyes upon the Rock, if he 
should be detained after night-fall. I suspect, Minny, that 
his eyes will be wandering in another direction. I think 
he will be safe after all." 

" For shame, aunt Norry. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, an old woman of your kind, to speak in that 
way. Come now, and tell me something funny, while I 
am dressing my hair, to put the recollection of that fright> 
ful adventure of the Candle out of my head. Would not 
that be a good figure for a Banthee ? " she added, shaking 
out her long bright hair with one hand, in the manner 
which is often attributed to the warning spirit, and casting 
at the same time, a not indifibrent glance at the mirror 
above mentioned. 

" Partly indeed, — ^but the Banthee (meaning no offence 
at the same time), is far from being so young or so bloom- 
ing in the cheeks ; and by all accounts, the eyes tell a 
different story from yours — a story of death, and not of 
marriage. Merry would the Banthee be, that would be 
going to get young Mr. Cormac for a husband to-morrow 
morning early." 

** I '11 go look at the Rock again, if you continue to talk 
such nonsense." 

" Oh, bubboo ! — rest easy, darling — and I '11 say nothing. 
— ^Well, what story is it I 'm to be telling you ? " 
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" Something fimny.** 

" O yeh, my heart is bothered with 'em for stories. I 
do 'nt know what I '11 tell you. Are you 'cute at all ? " 

"I don't know. Only middling, I believe." 

"Well — I'll tell you a story of a boy that flogged 
Europe for 'cuteness — so that if you have a min^ to be 
ready with an answer for every cross question that 'ill be 
put to you, you can learn it after him ; — a thing that may 
be useful to you one time or another, when the charge of 
the house is left in your hands." 

" Well, let me hear it." 

" I will, then, do that. Go on with your dress, and I '11 
have my story done before you are ready to receive Mr. 
Cormac." 

So saying, she drew a stool near her neice, and leaning 
forward with her chin on her hand, commenced the follow- 
ing tale : — 

" There was a couple there, long ago, and they had a 
son that they did n't know rightly what was it they 'd do 
with him, for they had not money to get him Latin enough 
for a priest, and there was only poor call for day labourers 
in the country. * I '11 tell you what I '11 do,' says the 
father, says he ; < I '11 make a thief of him,* says he ; 

* sorrow a better trade there is going than the roguery—or 
more money-making for a boy that would be industiioiis.' 

* It's true for yqpi,' says the wife, making answer to him ; 
'but where will you get a nuusiter for him, or who '11 
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take him for an apprentice in such a business ? ' < I '11 
tell you that,' says the husband to her again. < 1 11 send 
him to Kerry. Sorrow better hand would you get at the 
business anywhere, than there are about the mountains 
there — and I '11 be bound he '11 come home to us a good 
hand at his business/ says he. Well and good, they sent 
off the boy to Kerry, and bound him for seven years to a thief 
that was well known in these parts, and counted a very 
clever man in his line. They heard no more of him for 
the seven years, nor hardly knew that they were out, when 
he walked in to them one morning, with his ' Save all 
here ! ' and took his scat at the table along with them — 
a fine, handsome lad, and mighty well spoken. ' Well, 
Mun,' says the father, ' I hope you 're master o' your 
business?' * Pretty well for that, father,' says he ; *wait 
till we can have a trial of it.' * With all my heart,' says 
the father ; * and I hope to see that you have n't been 
making a bad use o' your time while you were away ! ' 
Well, the news ran among the neighbours, what a fine 
able thief Mun had come home, and the landlord himself 
came to hear of it, amongst the rest. So when the father 
went to his work the next morning, he made up to him, 
and — ' Well/ says he, * this is a queer thing I 'm told about 
yoa, that you had your son bound to a thief id Kerry, and 
thai hb*B come home to you a great hand at the business.' 
' PawaUe, indeed, he tells me su:,' says the father, quite 
proud in himselt * Welli I '11 tell you what it is/ says the 
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gentleman ; * I have a fine horse in my stable, and I '11 
put a guard upon him to-night — and if your son be that 
great hand that he 's reported to be, let him come and steal 
him out from among the people to-night — and if he does, 
he shall have my daughter in marriage, and my estate, 
when I die,' says he. * A great offer surely,' says the 
poor man. 'But if he fails,' says the gentleman, *I'll 
prosecute him, and have him hanged, and you along with 
him, for serving his time to a thief; a thing that's clearly 
again all law,' says he. Well, 'tis unknown what a 
whilliloo the father set up when he heard this. *'0, 
murther, sir,' says he, ' and sure 't is well, you know, that 
if a spirit itself was there he could n't steal the horse that 
would be guarded that way — let alone, my poor boy,' says 
he ; * and how will it bo with us, or what did we ever do 
to you, sir, that you 'd hang us that way ? ' * I have my 
own reasons for it,' says the gentleman, * and you 'd better 
go home at once, and tell the boy about it, if you have a 
mind he should try his chance.' Well, the father went 
home, crying and bawling, as if all belonging to him were 
dead. ' Eh, what ails you, father,' says the son, * or what 
is it makes you be bawling that way ? ' says he. So he up 
and told him the whole business, how they were to be 
hanged, the*two of them, in the morning, if he would n't 
have the racer stolen. ' That beats Ireland,' says the son ; 
' to hang a nuifi.lbr not stealing a thing is droU, surely : 
but make your-liiiiid easy, father; my master would think 
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no more of doing that than he would of eating a bofled pota- 
to.' Well, the <M man was in great spirits when he heard 
the boy talk so stout, although he was n't without having his 
doubts upon the business, for all that The boy set to 
work when the evening drew on, and dressed himself like an 
old hiLcaugh,* with a tattered frieze coat about him, and 
stockings without any soles to 'em, with an old cauhean of 
a straw hat upon the side of his head, and a tin can under 
his arm. 'T is what he had in the tin can, I tell you, was 
a good sup of spirits, with a little poppy juice squeezed 
into it, to make them sleepy that would be after drinking 
it Well and good, Minny, my child, he made towards 
the gentleman's house, and when he was passing the 
parlour window, he saw a beautiful young lady, as fair as 
a lily, and with a fine blush, entirely sitting and looking 
out about the country for herself. So he took off his hat, 
and turned out his toes, and made her a low bow, quite 
elegant ' I declare to my heart,' says the young lady, 
speaking to her servant that stood behind her, * I would n't 

* 

desire to see a handsomer man than that. — If he had a 
better shoot of clothes upon him, he 'd be equal to any gen- 
tleman, he 's so slim and delicate.' And who was this but 
the gentleman's daughter all the while ! Well, it 's well 
became Mun, he went on to the stable door, and there he 
found the lads all watching the racer. I *11 tell you the 
way they watched her. They had one vpm. her back, 

* A kma man— idiomatically, big|ir-4MB 
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and another at her head, where she was tied to the man- 
ger, and a great number of them about the place, sittmg 
down between her and the door. * Save all here ! ' says 
Mun, putting in his head at the door ; ' Eh,' what are ye 
doing here, boys ? ' says he. So they up and told him they 
were guarding the racer, from a great Kerry thief they 
expected to be stealing her that night. * Why then, he '11 
be a smart fellow, if he gets her out of that,' says Mun, 
making as if he knew nothing. I 'd be for ever obliged to 
ye, if ye 'd let me light a pipe and sit down awhile with 
ye, and I '11 do my part to make the company agreeable.' 
* Why then,' says they, * we have but poor treatment to 
offer you, for though there 's plenty to eat here, we have 
nothing to drink — ^the master would n't allow us a ha'p'orth, 
iu dread we 'd get sleepy, and let the horse go.' * Oh ! 
the nourishment is all I want,' says MuU) < I 'm no way 
dry at all.' Well and good, in he came, and he sat among 
them telling stories until past midnight, eating and laugh- 
ing; and every now and then, when he'd stop in the 
story, he 'd turn about and make as if he was taking a 
good drink out of the can. * You seem to be very fond of 
that tin can, whatever you have in it ; ' says one of the 
men that was sitting near him. <0h, its no signify,' 
says Mun, shutting it up as if not anxious to share it 
Well, they got the smell of it about the place, and 't is 
little pleasure tl^ey took in the stories after, only every now 
and then throwing an eye at the can, and nmffing with 
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their noses, like pointers when game is in the wind. 
'T is n't any spring water you*d have in that, I believe,' 
says one of them. * You 're welcome to try it,' says Mun, 

* only I thought you might have some objection in regard 
of what you said when I came in.' ' None m the world,' 
says they. So he filled a few little noggins for 'em, and 
f<v the man on the horse, and the man near the manger, 
and they all drank until they slept like troopers. When 
they were all fast, up got the youth, and he drew on a 
pair of worsted stockings over every one of the horse's 
1^, so they would 'nt make any noise, and he got a rope 
and fastened the man I tell you was upon the racer's back, 
by the shoulders, up to the rafters, when he drew the 
horse from under him, and left him hanging fast asleep. 
Well became him, he led the horse out of the stable, and 
had him home at his father's while a cat would be shaking 
hifl ears, and made up comfortably in a little out-house. 

* Well,' says the old man, when he woke in the morning 
and saw the horse stolen — ' if it was an angel was there,' 
says he, <he couldn't do the business cleverer than that.' 
And the same thing he said to the landlord, when he met 
him in the field the same morning. * It is true for you, 
indeed,* said the gentleman, * nothing could be better done, 
and 1 11 take it as an honour if your son and yourself will 
give me yonr company at dinner to-day, and I '11 have the 
pleasure of introducing bun to my daughter.' ' Eh,' is it 
me dine at your honour's table ? ' says the M man, looking 
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down at his dress. ' 'T is just,' says the gentleman againj 
— * and I '11 take no apology whatever.* Well and go<)d. 
they made themselves ready, the two of them, and young 
Mun came riding upon the racer, covered all over with the 
host of wearables, and looking like a real gentleman. ' Eh,' 
what's that there, my child?' says the father, pointing 
to a gallows, that was planted right opposite the gen* 
tleman's hall door. < I do n't know — a gallows, I *m think- 
ing,' says the son, * sure 't is n't to hajig us he would be 
after asking us to his house, unless it be a thing he means 
to give us our dinner first and our dessert after, as the 
fashion goes,' says he. Well, in with them, and they 
found the company all waiting, a power of ladies and 
lords, and great people entirely. * I 'm sorry to keep you 
waiting,' says Mun, making up to them, quite free and 
easy, *but the time stole upon us.' 'You couldn't blame 
the time for taking after yourself,' says the gentleman. 
' It 's true, indeed,' says Mun, * I stole many is the thing in 
my time, but there 's one thing I 'd rather thieve than all 
the rest — ^the good will o' the ladies,' says he, smilmg, and 
looking round at them. * Why then, I wouldn't trust you 
very far with that either,' says the young lady of the house. 
Well and good, they sat down and they ate their dinner, and 
after the cloth was removed, there was a covered dish laid 
upon the table. 'Well,' says the gentleman, < I have one 
trial more to make of your wit — and I '11 tell you what i1 
is J — let me know what is it I have in this covered dish : 
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and if you Aon % 1 11 hang you and your father upon that 
gallows over, for stealing my racer.' *0, murther! d'ye 
hear this?' says the father — * and wasn't it your honour's 
bidding to steal heis or you 'd hang us ? Sure we 're to be 
pitied with your honour,' says the poor old man. * Very 
well,' says the gentleman, * I tell you a fact, and your 
only chance is to answer my question.' * Well, sir,' says 
Mim, giving up all for lost, * I have nothing to say to you 
— although far the fox may go, he Ml be caught by the tail 
at last.' * I declare you have it,' says the gentleman, un- 
covering the di^, and what should be in it only a fox's 
tail ! Well, they gave it up to Mun, that he was the 
greatest rogue going, and the young lady married him upon 
the spot They had the master's estate when he died ; 
and if they didn't live happy, I wish that you and I may." 

" Amen to that, aunt. Will you lay this mirror aside 
for a moment? — ^Ha ! whose fault was that ? " 

" Oh, Minny, you have broken the mirror — O, my child! 
my child ! " 

" Why so ? It is not so valuable." 

*' Valuable ! It is not the worth of the paltry glass, 
darling, — but do n't you know it is not good ? It is not 
lucky — and the night before your bridal, too ! " 

" I am very sorry for it," said the girl, bending a some- 
what serious gaze on the shattered fragments of the an- 
tique looking-glass. Then, by a transition which it would 

require some knowledge of the maiden's history to account 
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for ; she said, '* I wonder if Cormac was with the knight, 
when he made ihh sally at the castle, yesterday." 

The answer of the elderly lady was inteitupted by the 
sound of several voices, in an outer apartment, exclaiming, 
" Cormac ! Cormac I Welcome, Cormac ! It is Cormac ! ** 

** And it is Cormac ! " echoed Minny, starting from her 
seat, and glancing at the spot where the mirror ought to 
have been — " You were right, aunt," she added, in a dis- 
appointed tone, as she bounded out of the room, " it was 
unlucky to break the mirror." 

** It might for them that would want it," replied the old 
lady, following at a less lively pace ; but for you, I hope, 
it will bring nothing worse than the loss of it for this 
night." 

She found Minny seated, with one hand clasped in those 
of a young soldier, dressed in the uniform of the White 
Knight, smiling and blushing with all the artlessness in the 
world. The young man wore a close fitting iruis, which 
displayed a handsome form to the best advantage, and 
contrasted well with the loose and flowing drapery of his 
mantle. The birrede of green cloth, which had confined 
his hair, was laid aside ; and a leathern girdle appeared at 
his waist, which held a bright skene and pistol. The ap- 
pearance of both figures — ^the expression of both coun- 
tenances, secure of present, and confident of future happi- 
ness, formed a picture— 

Which tome would imile, and more perhaps would si|^ at ; 
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A picture, which would bring back pleasing recollections 
enough to sweeten the temper of the sourest pair that Hy- 
men ever disunited, and to move the spleen of the best- 
natured old bachelor that ever dedicated his hearth to Dian 
and soUtude. 

The evening proceeded as the eve of a bridal might be 
supposed to do, with its proportion of mirth and mischief. 
The lovers had been acquainted from childhood ; and every 
one who knew them felt an interest in their fortunes, and 
a share in the happiness which they enjoyed. The sun 
had been already long gone down, when M inny, in com- 
pliance with the wish of her old aunt, sang the following 
word^, to an air, which was only remarkable for its, 
simplicity and tenderness : — 

I. 

I love my love in the morning, 

For she, like morn, is fair — 
Her blushing cheek, its crimson streak, 

Its clouds, her golden hair ; 
■ Her glance, ita beam, so loft and kind ; 

Her tears, its dewy showers ; 
And her voice, the tender whispering wind 

That stirs the early bowers. 

IL 

I love my love in the morning, 

I love my love at noon : 
For she is bright, as the lord of light, 

Yet mild as autumn*s moon : 
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for ; she said, " I wonder if Connac was with the knight, 
when he made ihh sally at the castle, yesterday." 

The answer of the elderly lady was inteitupted hy the 
sound of several voices, in an outer apartment, exclaiming, 
** Cormac ! Cormac ! Welcome, Cormac ! It is Cormac ! ** 

** And it is Cormac ! " echoed Minny, starting fix>m her 
seat, and glancing at the spot where the mirrw ought to 
have heen — " You were right, aunt," she added, in a dis- 
appointed tone, as she hounded out of the room, " it was 
unlucky to hreak the mirror.*' 

" It might for them that would want it," replied the old 
lady, following at a less lively pace ; but for you, I hope, 
it will bring nothing worse than the loss of it for this 
night" 

She found Minny seated, with one hand clasped in those 
of a young soldier, dressed in the uniform of the White 
Knight, smiling and blushing with all the artlessness in the 
world. The young man wore a close fitting truis, which 
displayed a handsome form to the best advantage, and 
contrasted well with the loose and flowing drapery of his 
mantle. The hirrede of green cloth, which had confined 
his hair, was laid aside ; and a leathern girdle appeared at 
his waist, which held a bright skene and pistol. The ap- 
pearance of both figures — the expression of both coun- 
tenances, secure of present, and confident of future happi- 
ness, formed a picture— 

Which lome would imile, and more perfaapc would sigh at ; 
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A picture, which would hring hack pleasing recollections 
enough to sweeten the temper of the sourest pair that Hy- 
men ever disunited, and to move the spleen of the hest- 
natured old bachelor that ever dedicated his hearth to Dian 
and solitude. 

The evening proceeded as the eve of a bridal might be 
supposed to do, with its proportion of mirth and mischief. 
The lovers had been acquainted from childhood ; and every 
one who knew them felt an interest in their fortunes, and 
a share in the happiness which they enjoyed. The sun 
had been already long gone down, when M inny, in com- 
pliance with the wish of her old aunt, sang the following 
wordd, to an air, which was only remarkable for its, 
amplicity and tenderness : — 

I. 

I love my love in the morning, 

For she, like morn, is fair — 
Her blushing cheek, its crimson streak, 

Its clouds, her golden hair ; 
- Her glance, iti beam, so loft and kind ; 

Her tears, its dewy showers ; 
And her voice, the tender whispering wind 

That stirs the early bowers. 

IL 
I love my love in the morning, 

I love my love at noon : 
For the is bright, as the lord of light, 

Yet mild as autumn^s moon : 
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Her beaaty is mj boM>m*B ran. 

Her faith mj fostering shade ; 
And I will lore my darling one, 

Till even that ran shall fade. 

in. 

I lore my lore in the morning, 

I lore my love at eren ; 
Her sraile*B soft play is like the ray 

That lights the western heaven ; 
I loved het when the son was high, 

I loved her when he rose ; 
But, best of all, when evening*s sigh 

Was murmuring at its dose. 

The song was scarcely ended, when Minny felt her arm 
grasped with an unusual force by the young soldier. Turn- 
ing round, in some alarm, she beheld a sight which filled 
her with fear and anxiety. Her lover sat erect in his 
chair, gazing fixedly on the open casement, through which , 
a strong and whitish light shone full upon his face and per- 
son. It was an interlunar night, — and Minny felt utterly 
at a loss to conjecture what the cause could be, ci this ex- 
traordinary appearance. 

" Minny," said her lover, " look yonder ! I see a candle 
burning on the very summit of the rock above us ! Al- 
though the wind is bending every tree upon the hill-side, 
the flame does not flicker or change in the slightest degree. 
Look on it ! " 

<< Do not look I '' exclaimed the old aunt, with a shrill 
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cry — " May heaven be about us ! do not glance at the win- 
dow^ It is the death -light ! " 
Minny clasped her hands, and sank back into her chair. 
" Let some one close the window," said the young sol- 
dier, speaking in a faint tone, " I am growing ill — let 
some one close the window." 

The old woman advanced cautiously toward the case-^ 
ment, and extending the handle of a broomstick, at the 
utmost stretch of her arm, was endeavouring to push the 
shutter to, when Minny, recovering from her astonishment, 
darted at her an indignant look, ran to the window, closed 
it, and left the room in darkness deeper than midnight. 

" What was that strange light ? " asked the young sol- 
dier, looking somewhat relieved. 

With some hesitation, and a few prophetic groans and 
oscillations of the head, the old story-teller informed him 
that it was a light, whose appearance was commemorial 
with the rock itself, and that it usually foreboded conn- 
derable danger or misfortune, if not death, to any unhappy 
being on whom its beams might chance to fall. It appear- 
ed, indeed, but rarely, — yet there never was an instance 
known, in which the indication proved fallacious. 

The soldier recovered heart enough to laugh away the 
anxiety which had begun to creep upon the company : and, 
in a little time, the mirthful tone of the assemblage was 
fully restored. Sights of a more terrestrial description than 
that which figured on the haunted rock, were introduced ; 
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songs were sang ; jests echoed from lip to lip, and merry 
feet pattered against the earthem floor, to the air of the 
national rinceadh fadka. *The merriment of the little 
party was at its highest point, when a galloping of horses, 
intermingled with a distant rolling of musketry, was heard 
outside of the cottage. 

" My fears were just ! " exclaimed Cormac, stopping 
short in the dance, while he still retained the hand of his 
lovely partner ; " the English have takei\ the castle, and 
the White Knight is flying for his life ! *' 

His surmise was confirmed hy the occurrence which in- 
stantly followed. The door was dashed hack upon its 
hinges; and the White Knight, accompanied by two of 
his retainers, rushed into the house. The chieftain's face 
was pale and anxious, and his dress was bespattered with 
blood and mire. The three fugitives remained in a group 
near the door, as if listening for the sounds of* pursuit ; 
while the revellers hurried together like startled fawns, and 
gazed, with countenances indicative of strong interest or 
wild alarm, upon the baffled warriors. 

" Cormac ! " cried the Knight, perceiving the bride- 
groom among the company, " my good fellow, I missed 
you in an unlucky hour. These English dogs have wor- 
ried us from our hold, and are still hot upon our scent. I 
have only time to bid my stout soldiers farewell, and go to 
meet them, — ^for I will not have this happy floor stained 
with blood to night." 
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'* That shall not be, Knight,** exclaimed the bridegroom ; 
we will meet them, or fly together. You were my father's 
foster-child." 

<* It is in vain — ^look there ! *' He laid bare his left arm, 
which was severely gashed on one side. — " They have had 
a taste of me already, and the bloodhounds will never tire 
till they have tracked me home. And yet, if I had but one 
day's space — ^Kavanagh and his followers are at Kilmallook, 
and the castle might be mine again before the moon rises 
to-morrow evening." 

** Kavanagh at Kilmallock ! " exclaimed Cormac. " Oh, 
my chieftain ! what do you here ? Fly, while you have 
time, and leave us to deal with the foe." 

" It were idle," repeated the Knight, " their horses are 
fresher than ours, and my dress would betray me." 

" My mare will bear you safe," cried the young soldier, 
with a burst of enthusiasm ; " and for your dress, take 
mine — and let me play the White Knight for once." 

The chieftain's eyes brightened at the word, and a hope 
seemed to bloom out upon his cheek, — ^but a low sound of sup- 
pressed agony from the bride, checked it in the spring. 

" No, Cormac," he said, " I will not be your murderer." 

" There is no fear," said Cormac, warmly, " you will be 
back in time to prevent mischief; and if you remain, it 
will be only to see me share your fate. This is my only 
chance for life : for I will give the world leave to cry shame 
upon my head, if ever I outlive my master." 
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" What says the hride ? *' mquired the knight, hendmg 
on her a look of mmgled pity and admiration. 

" I will answer for her," said Cormac, — " she had rather 
be the widow of a true Irishman, than the wife of a false 
one." 

" O, allilu ! we '11 all be mnrthered if ye do n't hurry," 
said the aunt. " What do you say, Minny, my child ? " 

" Cormac speaks the truth," replied the trembling girl, 
hanging, in her weakness, on his shoulder ; " if there be 
no other way, I am content it should be so." 

She was rewarded for this effort of heroism, by a fervent 
pressure of the hand from her betrothed ; and the exchange 
of accoutrements was presently effected. The Knight 
mounted Cormac's mare, and prepared to depart 

" My gallant fellow," he said, holding out his hand to 
the generous bridegroom, ** you do not mock the part you 
act, for nobility is stamped upon your soul. If you suffer 
for this, I have a vow, that I will never more wear any 
other garb than yours ; for you are the knightlier of the 
two. Let me clasp your hand — ^than which a nobler never 
closed on gauntlet" 

Thf y joined hands in silence, and the chieftain galloped 
away with his retainers. When they were out of hearing, 
Cormac turned to his bride, and again pressing her hand, 
while he looked fixedly into her eyes, he said, " Now, Min- 
ny, you will show that you are fit for a soldier's wife. Go, 
with your aunt Norry, into your roomu No one here will 
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be molested, but those who are in arms for the Knight — 
and I will contrive to postpone any violence, for a day, at 
least." 

<* I will not leave you, Cormac," said Minny, speaking 
more firmly than she had done since the interruption of their 
festivity ; " I am somewhat more to you, than you are to 
the White Knight" 

Cormac smiled, and seemed to acquiesce, for some timOi 
in her wishes. He took his seat at the hearth with the be- 
spattered garb and sullied weapon of the Knight, and await- 
ed in silence the approach of the pursurers, while Minny 
occupied a chair as near him as might be decorous, taking 
his new rank into consideration. They listened for a con- 
siderable time to the changeful rushing of the night wind 
among the trees that clothed the hill side — and the howling 
of the wolves, who were disturbed in their retreats by the 
sounds of combat. Those sounds, renewed after long in- 
tervals, and in an irregular manner, gradually approached 
more near ; and they could plainly distinguish the tramp- 
ling of horses' feet, over the beaten titick that winded 
among the crags as far as the cottage door. Again, and 
with great earnestness, Cormac entreated his love to secure 
herself from the chances of their first encounter, by joining 
the family in the inner room : but she refused, in a resolute 
tone ; and on his persisting, she assumed an impatience, 
and even a desperation of manner, which diowed that her 

purpose was not to be shaken. 

18 
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" Aak me not to leave you," she said : " any other com- 
mand, I am ready to obey. I will be silent — I will not 

shriek, nor murmur, even though " she shuddered, and 

let her head droop upon his hand. " I will not leave you, 
Cormac. Whatever your fate shall be, I most remain 
to witness it Do not doubt my fiimness ; only say that 
you will freely trust me, and I am ready for the worst that 
can happen. I feel that I can be calm, if you will only 
give me your confidence." 

• There are some spirits which, like the m3rrtle, require to 
be bruised and broken by afBiction before their sweetness 
can be discovered. The young bride of Cormac might, now 
have exhibited an instance of this moral truth. So per- 
fectly did her manner indicate the degree oi self-poseesedon 
which she {Hromised to maintain, that Cormac yielded, 
without further argument, to her entreaty, and resumed his 
place at the fire-side. 

Scarcely had he performed this movement when a loud 
knocking was again heard at the door ; and immediately 
after, as if this slight ceremony were only used in mockery, 
the frail barrier was once more dashed inward on its hinges. 
A crowd of soldiers rushed into the apartment, and stopped 
short on seeing the bridegroom habited in the accoutre- 
ments of the White Knight, and standing in a posture of 
defence between his foes and thQ> young girl, who seemed to 
be restrained, rather by her deference to his widies, than by 
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any peraonal apprehension, from pressing forward to his 
fade. 

" Stand back ! " said Cormac, levelling his blade at the 
foremost of the throng ; ** before yon advance further, say 
what it is you seek. The inmates of this house (all but 
one) are under the protection of the English law, and can 
only be molested at your great peril." 

** If you be the White Knight, as your dress bespeaks 
you/' returned an English officer, surrender your sword 
and person into our hands. It is only them we seek ; and 
no one else shall be disturbed, further than to answer our 
claim of bonaght bor : rest and refreshment for our small 
troop until the mining breaks." 

« I am not so thirsty of blood for the sake of shedding it 
merely," returned the pseudo knight, " that I would de- 
stroy a life of Heaven's bestowing in a vain encounter. 
Here is my sword ; although I am well aware, that in yield- 
ing it without a struggle, I do not add a single one to my 
chances (if any I had) of safety in the hands of my Lord 
President." 

** It would be dishonorable in me to deceive you," said 
the Englishman, " your ready, though late surrender, can 
avail you little. I have here the warrant, which commands 
that the execution of the rebel captain should not be defer- 
red longer than six hours after his arrest. I am not dis- 
posed, however, to be more rigid than my instructions com- 
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pel me to be, so that you may call the whole six hoars your 
own, if you can find use for so much time in this world.*' 

Cormac turned pale, and thought of Minny ; but he 
dared not look at her. The poor girl endeavoured to 
support herself against the chair which her lover had left 
vacant, and retired a little, lest he should observe and par- 
ticipate in the agitation which this fatal announcement had 
occasioned. 

'* I thought it probable,*' said Cormac, with somie hesita- 
tion, " that I might have had a day, at all events, to pre- 
pare for my fate ; but my Lord President is a pious man, 
and must be better aware than I, how much time a sinner 
tinder arms might require to collect his evidence for that 
last and fearful court marshal whose decision is irrevocable. 
A soldier's conscience, sir officer, is too often the only thing 
about him which he allows to gather rust If I had been 
careful to preserve that as unsullied as my sword, I would 
not esteem your six hours so short a space as they now ap- 
pear." 

" The gift of grace, sir knight," said a solenm-looking 
sergeant, " is not like an earthly plant, which requires much 
time and toil to bring its blossom forth. Heard ye not of 
the graceless traveller, who, riding somewhat more than a 
Sabbath-day's journey on the seventh, was thrown firom his 
horse and killed near a place of worship ? The congregra- 
tion thought his doom was sealed for both worlds, and yet — 
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Between the stirrap and the groand, 
Mercy he lODghtj and mercy found. 



(( 



Ay," said the captive — " there are some persons who 
kx>k on this worid as mere billeting quarters, and require no 
more time to prepEure for the eternal route, than they mi^t 
to brace up a haversac ; but my memory is not so light of 
carriage. I remember to have heard, at Mungharid, a 
Latin adage, which might shake the courage of any one 
who was inclined to rely venturously on his powers of spirit- 
ual despatch — 

Unus erat — ^ne desperes : 
Unus tantum — ne presumas. 

However, I shall be ps far wide of the first peril, as I should 
wish to be of the jadt. Come, sirs, you forget your supper ; 
leave me to my pw:^ thoughts, and pray respect this mai- 
den, who will attend to your wants, while I rest." 

« She seems as if she would mpre willingly omit that 
office," said the Englishman. " The maiden droops sorely 
for your misfortune, knight." 

" Poor girl ! " Cormac exclaimed, venturing to look round 
upon her for the first time since his capture — " it is little 
wonder that she should wear a troubled brow. You have 
disturbed her bridal feast." Then taking her hand, and 
pressing it significantly while he spoke, he added — " Your 
husband was reckoned a true man ; and I know him well 

enough to be convinced, that he would not place his heart 

18* 
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in the keeping of an unworthy or a selfiah love. I know, 
therefore, that yott could not make him happier, than hy 
acting on this occasion with that fimmess iK^ch he expects 
from you. Tell him, I knew better the value of life than 
to lament my fate-— at least, for my own sake ; and re- 
member likewise, Minny (is not that your name ?) if ever 
Cormac should, like me, be hurried off by an untimely 
stroke of fate— -if ever " — he renewed the pressure (tf the 
hand, whibh he still held in his — " if ever you should, see 
him led, as I must now be, to an early death, remember, 
my girl, that none but the craven-hearted are short-lived on 
earth. A brave man, who has fulfilled all his duties, can 
never die untimely ; but a coward would, though every 
hair were gray upon his brow." 

He strove to withdraw his hand ; but Minny, who felt 
as if he were tearing her heart away from her, held it fast 
between both hers, and pressed it with the grasp of a drown- 
ing person. Cormac ielt, by the trembling and moistness 
of her hand, that she was on the point of placing all in 
danger, by bursting into a passion- of grief. He lowered his 
voice to a tone of grave reproof — and said — 

" Remember, Minny — ^iet bun pot find that he has been 
deceived in you. That would be a worse stroke than the 
headsman's." 

The forlorn girl collected all her strength, and felt the 
tumult that was rising in her breast subside, like the uproar 
of the northern tempest, at the voice of the Reimkennar. 
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She let his hand go, and stood erect, while he passed on, 
followed by several of the party, mto another room. — 
Strange as sorrow had ever been to her bosom, ebe could 
not have anticipated, and was wholly incapable of support- 
ing the dreadful desolation of spirit which came upon her 
after she was left alone. She remained for some time mo- 
tionless, in the attitude of one who listens intently, until 
she heard the door of a small inner apartment, into which 
he had been conducted, close upon her lover ; and then, 
gathering her hands across her bosom, and walking slowly 
to the vacant chair, she sank down in a violent and hysteri- 
cal excess of grief. 

It is strange that the effusion of a few drops of a briny 
liquid at the eyes, should enable the soul to give more tran- 
quil entertainment to a painful thought of feeling — ^but it is 
a fact, however, which Minny experienced, in common 
'with all who have known what painful feelings are. She 
pictured to herself the probable nature of the fate which 
awaited her betrothed ; and from the horror which she felt 
in the contemplation, proceeded to devise expedients for its 
prevention. This, however, appeared now to be a hopeless 
imdertaking. The warrant of the Lord President must 
needs be executed within the time ; and it was improbable 
that the White Knight could return before the expiration of 
the six hours. Would it be possible to contrive a scheme 
for his liberation ? His guards were vigilant and numerous, 
and there was but one way by which he could return from 
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the room — and that was occupied by sentinels. If Miin, 
or the Kerry thief, his master, were on the spot, of what a 
load might they relieve her heart ! She would haye given 
worlds to be mistress, for one night, of the roguery of the 
adept in aunt Norry's tale. 

We shall leave her for the present, involved, like a 
bungling dramatist, in a labyrinth of ravelled plots and con- 
trivances, while we shift the scene to the unfortunate hero 
of the night, who lay in his room, expecting the catastro- 
phe with no very enviable sensations. 

The soldiers had left him, to make the necessary prepa- 
rations for his approaching fate, in darkness and solitude. 
He was now on the point of achieving a character, not 
without precedent in the history of his country — ^namely, 
that of a martyr to his own heroic fidelity — and he was 
determined to bear his part like a warrior, to the last 
Still, however, to a lover, conscious of being loved again — 
to a young man, with prospects so fair, and present happi- 
ness so nearly perfect — ^to a bridegroom, snatched from the 
altar to the scaffold, at the very moment when he was 
about to become doubly bound to life, by a tie so holy and 
80 dear — ^to such an one, though brave as a fiery heart and 
youthful blood could make him, it was impossible that 
death should not wear a grim and most unwelcome as- 
pect Neither is the man to be envied, whose nature could 
undergo so direftd a change without emotion. True brave- 
ry consists, not in ignorance of, or insensibility to dangeri 
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but in the resolution which can meet and defy it, when du- 
ty renders such collision necessary. Fear, in common 
with all the other passions of our nature, has been given us 
for the purpose of exercising our reason, and acquiring a 
virtue by its subjugation ; and the man (if any such ever 
lived) who is ignorant of the feeling, is a monster, and not 
a hero. The truly courageous man, is he who has a heart 
to feel what danger is, and a soul to triumph over that feel- 
ing, when it would tempt hun to the neglect of any moral 
or religious obligation. Such was the temper of Cormac 
He betieved that he was performing his duty, and did not 
even entertain a thought of any other line of conduct than 
that which he was pursuing — but this did not prevent his 
being deeply and bitterly conscious of the hardness of his 
fortunes, in this unlooked-for and untimely separation. 

Exhausted by the intensity of his sensations, he had 
dropped for some time into a troubled and uneasy slumber, 
when the pressure of a soft hand upon his brow made him 
lift up his eyes, and raise himself upon his elbow. He be- 
held Minny stooping over him, with a dim rushlight burn- 
ing in one hand, while with the other she motioned him to 
express no surprise, and to preserve silence, 

« Hush, hush ! " she said, in a low whisper, " CormaCi 
are you willing to make an effort for liberty ? " 

He stared strangely upon her, and stood on his feet. 

** What is the meaning of this, Minny ; how came you 
here?" 
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The BoldieiB have been merrier than they intended, 
and I dragged their drink for them. Slip off yoor brogi, 
and steal out ixt your truis only. They are now deeping 
in the next room, and I have left them in the dark. Fear 
not their muskets ; I have drenched their match-locks for 
them. There are only two waking, who are on guard 
outside the door ; and for these, we must even place our 
hopes in Heaven, and take the chance of their bad marks- 
manship. Ah, Cormac ! — ^but there is no time to lose ; 
come with me." ^ 

". ^y glorious heroine ! ** cried the astonished soldier, « I 
could not have thought this possible.*' 

" Hush ! your raptures will betray us.** 

" But whither do you intend to fly ?** 

" To the cavern on the western side of the hill, where 
Fitzgerald lay on the night of the great massacre at Adare 
Castle. Keep close to me, and I think it likely we shall 
pass the sleepers.** 

She extinguished the light ; and both crept, with noise- 
less footsteps, into the adjoining room, which was the 
chamber of the heroic maiden herself. As they endeavour- 
ed to steal between the soldiers, who lay Ipcked in slumber 
on the ground, Minny set her foot on some brittle sub- 
stance, which cracked beneath her weight, with a noise 
sufficient to awaken one of the soldiers. 

" It is the mirror ! " said Minny, to herself, " my aunt 
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Nony's prophecy was but too c<M7ect, and my vanity has 
rained eyery thing." 

Still, however, her presence of mind did not forsake her. 
The soldier, turning suddenly round, laid hold of Cormac's 
utaigh, or mantle, and arrested his progress. 

" Ho ! ho ! " he exclaimed, " who have we here ? " 

" Pr'y thee, let go my dress, master soldier," returned 
the young giil ; " this freedom tallies not well with your 
sermon on Grace to the White Knight — I doubt you for a 
solemn hypocrite." 

" I knew you not, wench," replied the sergeant, letting 
Coimac's mantle fall ; " or I would as soon have thought 
of dapping palms with Beelzebub, as of fingering any part 
of your Irish trumpery. Whither do ye travel, at this time 
of theni^t?" 

« Even to kindle my rushlight at our hearth-stone in the 
next room. Turn on your pallet, sergeant, and let me go, 
else you may be troubled with unholy dreams." 

They passed on, and reached the outer room in safety. 

<< Now, Minny," said Cormac, " it is my turn to make a 
suggestion. Do you pass out, and await me at the stream 
that runs by the edge of the wood. The sentinels Will suf- 
fer you to proceed, and the risk of detection will be lessen- 
ed. Nay, never stop to dispute the point — ^its advantages 
are unquestionable." 

Minny would not even trust herself with a farewell, be- 
fore she obeyed the wishes of her lover. A few passing 
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jests were all she had to encounter from the sentinels, and 
Cormac had the satisfaction to see her hurry on, unmolest- 
ed, in the direction of the stream. When he supposed a 
sufficient time had elapsed to enable her to reach the place 
of rendezvous, he threw aside his mantle, and prepared to 
take the sentinels by surprise. The door stood open, and 
he could plainly see the two guards pacing to and fro in 
the moonlight Pausing for a ipoment, he uplifted his 
clasped hands to heaven, and breathed a short and agitated 
prayer, of mingled hope and resignation. Then, summon- 
ing the resolution which neiver failed him in his need, he 
darted through the doorway, into the open air. 

Astonishment and perplexity kept the sentinels motion- 
less for some moments, and Cormac had fled a considerable 
distance before they became sensible of the nature of the 
occurrence which had taken place. Both instantly discharg- 
ed their pieces in the direction of the fugitive, and with loud 
shouts summoned their comrades to assist in the pursuit The 
bullets tore up the earth on either side of Cormac, who 
could hear, as he hurried on, the execrations and uproar of 
the awakened troop, at finding their arms rendered incapable 
of service. He dashed onward toward the wood ; and had 
the happiness, while the sounds of pursuit yet lingered far 
behind him, to discern the white dress of his betrothed 
fluttering in distinct relief, against the dark and shadowy 
foliage of the elm wood. Snatching her up in his arms, 
with as little difficulty as a mother feels in supporting her 
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infant, he hurried across the stream, and was quickly buried 
in the recesses of the wood. 

The morning broke before they had reached the appoint- 
ed place of concealment. It was one of those ancient re- 
ceptacles for the noble dead, which were hollowed out of the 
earth in various parts of the country, and were frequently 
used, during the persecutions of foreign invaders, as places 
of refuge and concealment for the persons and properties of 
the people. When they found themselves safely sheltered 
witibdn the bosom of this close retreat, the customary effect 
of long restrained anxiety and sudden joy, was produced up- 
on the lovers. They flung themselves, with broken ex- 
clamations of delight and affection, into each other's arms, 
and remained for a considerable time incapable of acting 
or speaking with any degree of self-possession. The neces- 
nty, however, of providing for their safety during the ensu- 
mg day, recalled them to a more distinct perception of the 
difficulties of their situation, and suggested expedients for 
their alleviation or removal. 

They ventured not beyond the precincts of their Druid- 
ical sojourn until the approach of evening, and even then it 
was but to look upon the sunlight, and hurry back again to 
their lurking-place, in greater anxiety than before. The 
English had discovered, and were fast approaching the 
mouth of their retreat. 

Cormac signifying to his bride that she should remain 

flOent in the interior of the cave, drew his sword and stood 

19 
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near the entrance, just as the light became obscured by the 
persons of the party who were about to enter. They 
paused for some time on hearing the voice of Cormac, who 
threatened to sacrifice the first person that should venture 
to place his foot inside the mouth of the recess. In a few 
moments after, the devoted pair were perplexed to hear the 
sound of stones and earth thrown together, as if to erect 
some building near the cave. Unable to form any conjec- 
ture as to the nature and object of this proceeding, they 
clung together, in silence and increased anxiety, awaiting 
the issue. 

On a sudden, a strong whitish light streamed into the 
cavern, casting the dark and lengthened shadows of the 
party who stood without, in sharp distinctness of outUne, 
upon the broken rocks on the opposite side. 

** Look there, M inny ! " exclaimed the youth, " it is the 
moon-rise — and we may shortly look for the return of our 
chief." 

" It cannot be, Cormac. The shadows would fall, in that 
case, to the westward, and not to the south. It is a more 
fatal signal, it is the death-light of the Rock! " 

Cormac paused for some moments. " Fatal it may be," 
he replied, — " but do you observe, Minny, that no part of 
its ghastly lustre has fallen upon us ? It is shining bright upon 
our enemies. There is a promise in that, if there be in 
reality any supernatural meaning in the appearance." 

Minny sighed anxiously, while she hung upon his arm— 
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bnt made no answer to this cheering suggestion. The party 
outside continued their labour, and in a little time the light 
was only discernible, as if penetrating through small 
crevices at the entrance. 

"What can they intend?" said Minny, after a pause of 
some minutes, during which the party outside maintained 
profound silence. " All-merciful Heaven ! *' she continued ' 
starting to her . feet in renewed alarm, — " we are about 
to suffer the fate of Desmond's Kernes — ^they are going 
to sufK>cate us with fire ! " 

A dense volume of smoke, which rolled into the cavern 
through the crevices before-mentioned, confirmed this 
terrific conjecture. The practice, all barbarous as it was, 
had been frequently resorted to by the conquering party, in 
the subjugation of the inland districts of the Island. Feeble 
as he had been rendered by fatigue, anxiety, and want of 
food, Cormac resolved to make a desperate effort to escape 
the horrible death which menaced them, and rushed, sword 
in hand, to the mouth of the cave. But he was met by a 
mass of heated vapour, which deprived him of the power of 
proceeding, or even calling aloud to their destroyers. He 
tottered back to where he had left his bride, and sinking 
down on the earth beside her, felt a horrid sense of despair 
weigh down his energies, like cowardice. Again he arose, 
and attemped to force his way through the entrance, and 
again he was compelled to relinquish the efibrt He cried 
aloud to them — offered^ to surrender — and entreated that 
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they would at least have mercy onhiscompanioiL Bat no 
answer was returned — and the dreadful conclusion remain- 
ed to be deduced, that, contented with haying made the woriL 
of death secure, they had retired to a distance from the place. 

With a sickening heart, eyes swollen and painful, and a 
reeling brain, Cormac once more resumed his place by the 
side of his betrothed. She had fSedlen into a kind of 
delirium, and extended her aims towards him with an 
expression of suffering, which made his heart ache more 
keenly than his own agonies. 

" I want air, Cormac !— oh, Cormac, my love ! take me 
home with you — ^take me into the green fields — ^for I am 
dying here. — ^Air, Cormac ! air, for the love of heaven ! " 

<< My own love, you shall have it — ^look up, and bear a 
good heart for two minutes, and we shall all be happy 
again." 

<* This place is horrible— it is like hell ! It is hell ! Are 
we living yet ? I have been a sinner : and yet, I hoped, 
too, Cormac — I always hoped" — 

<< Hope yet, Minny, and you shall not hope in vain — keep 
your face near the earth, where the air is fveest Ha! 
listen to that. The White Knight is returned, and we are 

safe ! " 

A rolling of musketry, succeeded by yells, shouts, an4 
cries of triumph and of anguish, was heard outside the 
cavern. Cormac and his bride stood erect once more ; but 
poor Minny's strength failed her in the effort, and she sank 
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fifeless into the arms of her lover. In a few moments the 
mouth of the cavern was cleared ; and a flood of the cool 
sweet air rushed, like a welcome to life and happiness, into 
the bosoms of the suf^rers. Recovering new vigour with 
the draught, Cormac staggered tows^d the entrance, and 
passed out into the open air, with his fainting bride on his 
dioulder, and a drawn sword in his right hand — ^presenting 
to the troop of liberators, who were gathered outside, a pic- 
ture not unlike that of Theseus, bearing the beauteous queen 
of Dis from the descent of Avemus. His pale cheeks look- 
ing paler in the moon light ; his wild staring eyes, scatter- 
ed hair, and military attire, contributed to render the resem- 
blance still more striking. 

The White Knight received him with open arms ; but 
Cormac would hold no more lengthened communication, 
until his bride was restored to health and consciousness. 

In this no great difficulty was encountered ; and tradi- 
tion says, that the White Knight was one of the merriest 
dancers at the bridal feast, which was given at the cottage 
in a few days after these occurrences. 

I learned from a person curious in old legends, an account 

of the manner in which the " Candle on the Rock " was 

exorcised, — for it has not been seen now for a long lapse of 

time. About two years after the marriage of Cormac and 

Minny , they were both seated, on a calm winter evening, in 

the room, which had been the scene of so much tumult, and 

disaster on the occasion above-mentioned. Minny was 
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occupied in instructing a little rosy child (whose property it 
was, my fair readers may perhaps conjecture), in the rudi- 
ments of locomotion ; while Cormac — (young husbands will 
play the fool sometimes) — ^held out his arms to receive the 
daring adventurer, after his hazardous journey of no less 
than two yards, on foot, across the floor. The tyro-pedes- 
trian had executed about half his undertaking without meet- 
ing with any accident worthy of commemoration, and lo ! 
aunt Norry was bending over him, with a smile and a " Ma 
gra hu ! of overflowing afiection, when an aged man pre- 
sented himself at the open door, and solicited charity for 
the love of Heaven ! 

Minny placed a small cake of griddle bread in the arms 
of the infant, and bade him take it to the stranger. The 
child tottered across the floor with his burden, and deposit- 
ed in the hat of the poor pilgrim, who laid his withered 
hand on the glossy ringlets of the little innocent, and bless- 
ed him with much fervency. At that moment, the fatal 
light of the Rock streamed though the doorway, and bathed 
in its lustre the persons of the wayfarer and his guileless 
entertainer. The poor mother shrieked aloud, and was 
about to rush towards the child, when the pilgrim assuming, 
on a sudden, a lofty and majestic attitude, bade her remain 
where she stood, and sufier him to protect the child. 

*'I know," said he, " the cause of your fear, and I hope 
to end it. The evil spirit who possesses that fatal signal, is 
as much under the control of the Almighty as the feeblest 
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mortal amongst us ; and if there be on earth a bemg who is 
exempt from the pernicious influence which the demon is 
permitted to exercise, surely the fiend may, with the chief- 
est security, be defied by innocence and charity." 

Having thus said, he knelt down, with the child between 
him and the Rock, and commenced a silent prayer, while 
his clasped hands rested on the head of the infant, his long 
gray hair hung down upon his shoulders, and his clear blue 
eye was fixed steadily upon the fatal Caudle. As he pray- 
ed, the anxious parents observed the light grow fainter and 
fainter, and the shadows of the old man and child become 
less and less distinct, until at length the sallow hue of the 
pilgrim's countenance could scarcely be distinguished fi^m 
the bloom that glowed upon the fresh cheeks of the infant. 
Before his prayer was ended, the light had disappeared al- 
together, and the child came running into the arms of its 
enraptured mother. When the first burst of joy had been in- 
dulged in, she lodked up to thank the stranger ; but he was 
nowhere to be seen ! 

The death-light has never since re-appeared upon the 
Rock, although it preserves the name which it received 
from that phantom. Cormac and M inny long continued to 
exercise the virtue of hospitality to which they owed so 
much in this instance ; and, I am told, that the child be- 
came a bishop, in course of time. This, surely, is good 
fortune enough to enable one to wind up a long story with 
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credit ; and I have only to conclude, after aunt Norry*s 
ftyourite form, by wishing — if thet did n't live hapfy, 

THAT TOU AND I MAT. 



SONNET. 

ADDRE8BED TO HANNAH MORE. 

A SHOCK of com in the autumnal fields 

Bending beneath the weight of yellow grain, 
Matured by storms, by suns, and gentle rain. 
Sweet food for thought, pure contemplation yields. 
Yet when we see a Christian's reverend head 
Silvery with time — and mark redeeminf grace 
Touching with heavenly light the placid face. 
As evening sun-beams o'er the waters shed ; — 

This is superior joy ! — ^fulfill'd in Thee ! 
Whose life a << city on a hill" hath been, 

Pointing for ever to Eternity ! 
Thy wisdom luring minds to worlds unseen. 
That life may Israel's Shepherd yet prolong. 
Himself thy morning Light — thy evening Song. 

A. H. 
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BT THS ▲TTTHdR OF THB ' I.2TTRX DB CACHST.* 

Like a yoang courtier of the qaeen*s, 
And the qaeen*s young courtier. 

** Truly judge ye, and wisely, Dame Cisley," said Master 
Weltwell, the asthamtic tailor of Greenwich ; * *t is a kirtle 
of most rare device ; and, with its party-facings, and hang- 
ing sleeves, would do honor to the fancy of the mistress of 
the robes herself;" and straightway flinging the silken ver- 
iugadin over his thin arm, he proceeded to drapery the 
skirts and adjust the plaits ; to the admiration not only of 
the blinking Cisley, but of the fair maiden destined to bear 
their burthen on the morrow's mom — Maud Glanvil, sole 
child to the vorderer of the royal park, and queen of the 
coming May. 

The verderer's daughter was indeed as worthy of her 
elective honours, and of the murrey -coloured kirtle destined 
to their embellishment, as any damsel who hath tripped over 
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that well-trodden greensward before or since. Her father*8 
long and faithful services, as forest-keeper to the noUe 
family of Warwick, had procured her the distinction of 
boasting the Countess herself as her godmother and gentle 
protectress ; and when, upon the decease of her husband, 
that lady had been gifted, through the friendship of Eliza- 
beth, with the stately mansion of the Black Heath Court 
for her future residence, she had profited by its vicinity to 
the palace, to advance still further in the favour of her 
royal mistress ; among the first fruits of which, were the 
preferment of her prot^g^ to be verderer to the queen's 
majesty, and his removal, with his lovely daughter, to the 
lodge at Greenwich. 

The venerable dowager who, despite her age and infirm- 
ities, retained a most decorous reverence for courtly cere- 
monial, was somewhat startled and scandalized on perceiv- 
ing that the mere atmosphere surrounding a royal residence 
was insufficient to soften the asperities of her squire of the 
greenwood, and to polish the bluntness of his country speech. 
" I can fly a hawk, reign a nag, wind a horn, if need be, 
with any courtier or courtier's man of them all," said the 
rebuked verderer ; " and how, madam, would it aid me, in 
striking a fat hart for the queen's mess, or may be, a bold 
stalker of the queen's deer, that I could wriggle my body 
like a snared ousel, or mince my mde outspeak into dainti- 
ness, like a court usher? May it please you, gracious 
madam, to fashion the learning of my sweet wench, Maud, 
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according to your ladyship's good liking ; but take Diccon 
GlanTil's troth and word, that 'twere as easy to bend the 
gnarled oaks of Ardenne into the willow's pliancy, as find 
in him the making of a fawning lick -platter, or court knave." 
To the education of this motherless girl did the lady 
Warwick, thus urged, direct her admonitions ; and assisted 
by the mild nature and sprightly intelligence of her pupil, 
the task became equally pleasing, and fruitful of flattering 
effects. Maud, during her father's frequent absence from 
the lodge, was assuredly in safer keeping under the observ- 
ant dowager's keen eye, than in the wardship of the " high 
gravel blind " Dame Cisley ; and in the demeanour of the 
many ladies of high estate frequenting the Heath Court, and 
still more in the grave commentaries of her lady -godmother, 
she had precept and exeunple united under her observation ; 
so that her graceful gentleness and tuneful speech soon 
rivalled the ideal of her preceptress. Thus ^eetly g^ted 
by nature, and trained in courtly schooling, Maud Glanvil, 
the verderer's heiress and the Lady Warwick's nursling, 
became the loadstar of rural attraction among the striplings 
of the neighbourhood, and had been named by common ac- 
claim to the coveted distinction of queenhood, in the May- 
day pageant annually exhibited in the park, for the recrea- 
tion of the queen's highness. Nor was she, although per- 
haps less emulous of the honour than many of her rivals, 
altogether indifferent to the fashioning of her robes of taffeta. 



* 
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or to the promised loan of "jewels, chains, and ouches," 
vouchsafed by her kind godmother for the occasion. 

** I tell thee, damsel," said Weltwell, as he fitted on her 
tires, the evening preceding the ceremony, " I tell thee 
there hath not been a like triumph toward, since the French 
duke was feasted at Whitehall. Thirty years have I 
wrought with shears and stitchery in the good town of 
Greenwich, yet never did I see such preparation. Every 
loyal housewife of the highway hath drawn from chest- 
hoard or gamer, some hanging of arras, some firagment of 
brocade, wherewith to garnish her casements : all the rushes 
of the brook, all the strewing herbs of the garden, have 
been stripped to freshen her majesty's passage from palace 
to park. The town is all astir. Dame Cisley ; the river is 
alive with craft, and not a jolly waterman but hath donned 
a new vest in honour of the May. Viols are tuning here ; 
cithames are thrumming ther6 ; not a show, nor a mum- 
mer, nor a juggler, but is wending Greenwichward. But 
. yesterday, i * sooth, I was braved at my own shopboard, by 
the dragon of Wantley , who was over curious in the shaping 
of his scaly slough, and to-day there came me Maid Marian, 
lacking a scarlet kirtle for her part in the show, who would 
have fain had me abandon the furred symar of our worship- 
ful bailiff of the landing stairs, in order to serve her beggar- 
.ly needs ; and by *r Lady, bold Robin of Sherwood was hard 
upon my ears, when I rebuked the vain quean's jnresump- 
ition." 
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The doughty tailor, whose loquacity had been intended 
to relieve the tediousness of the lacings, and bucklings, and 
adjustments necessary to the perfecting of his performance, 
BOW paused, — not for a reply, — ^but in order to give ample 
space and vei^e enough for the animated burst of gratula- 
tions by which he expected his labours to be rewarded. 

" 'T is a pranksome gaib, and a dainty," said the duenna, 
peering through her barnacles ; " but, truth to say, my 
young mistress shows fairer and more msudonwise in her 
rust-coloured farthingale, vrith velvet cufiEb, than in all this 
gaudy gear.'* 

" A goodly piece of judgment, — thou mole, thou sand- 
blind driveller ! " murmured the indignant tailor, turning to 
the gentle Maud, secure of a more favourable verdict. But 
the sight of her listless brow struck him with a dismay that 
burst into a paroxysm of exclamation. * 

" Now God ha' mercy, damsel ! what would'st have ? 
Here, on the eve of May, — ^thou to be queen of the sport, — 
and endowed with vesture worthy of a queen in right earnest ; 
and yet thou sighest as droopingly, and lookest as coldly on 
the prospect, as if ^Ah ! ha ! " said the tailor, interrupt- 
ing himself, " I read the riddle now ; thou fearest that the 
base, cowardly, and treasonable attack of this morning, will 
deter her majesty's grace from honouring the revels with 
her presence. Tush ! — ^I tell thee, the ruffian is in safe keep- 
ing in the fort ; and Elizabeth, blessings on the name ! hath 
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too much confidence in her people'i love, to fear that such 
a caitiff could boast confederate or accomplice." 

** Attack — ruffian — imprisoned in the fort ! '* exclaimed 
Cisloy. " Plow, who, what means thy news ? " faltered 
Maud. 

" Ye lack not the woman's ware of curiosity, I perceive," 
said the tailor, assuming the importance of a secret-keeper ; 
" seeing which, I marvel that these tidings, which have set 
court and city in a ferment, have been so slack of reaching 
your ears." . ., 

"We have few guests," answered Maud, ".and keep 
no" 



" Nay ; " interrupted Weltwell, " if ye would needs know 
my news, rather listen than be a prater ! and to be brief, — 
for the Lady Rich's tunic still lacketh its cross-chain on the 
skirts, — ^to be brief, fair Maud, know that as our gracious 
princess was taking, this morning, her diversion on the river 
— a shot, a murderous buUct, whistled past the royal barge 
— grievously wounding one of the rowers." 

" Grod's pity ! " ejaculated Maud, " can this thing have 
chanced ; and to a sovereign beloved like Elizabeth 1 " 

" Those who are fond of hearing their own argument," 
observed the tailor, " affirm that the scathe was directed 
against the Frendi envoy, — ^the Sieur Simier, as I think, 
who was of her grace's company ; and on whom her hasty 
favoiu: hath drawn some vulgar misliking ; but the ruffian, 
^hose boat was speedily overtaken, protested that he had 
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aimed, on his own quarrel, and in his own defence, at th6 
Earl of Oxford, who, sooth to say, was seen of many, skulk- 
ing muffled in a barge hard by." 

" Didst thou, did any, hear the name of the ofiender? " 
murmured Maud Glanvil, growing pale as death. 

" Woltstane, or Wollaton ; ay — Hugh Wollaton, he 
called himself; and the halberdiers had much ado to save 
him from dismemberment by the enraged mob, as they con- 
veyed him to the Westgate-fort." 

•* And well I wot," shrieked gossip Cisley, " the villain 
had little need of limbs, who coukl employ them on such a 
godless errand." 

" Heaven shield him," said the disrobed queen, sinking 
into a chair, " for with him my hopes perish ! " 

" How now ? what a ooil 's here ! " exclaimed Weltwell, 
opening the casement in pity to Maud Glanvil's blanched 
cheeks. ** I pray thee, mistress, to forbear such unseemly 
sayings." 

" Fetch me my muffler, good Cisley," said Maud rally- 
ing her strength, " reach thee thy mantle, dame ; for I must 
to the Heath Court, and that presently." 

" By our Lady's grace, not I," said the old woman, dog- 
gedly. " My master's pottage is simmering for supper ; the 
moon riseth not until the midnight — ^to-morrow's rufflers be 
abroad, junketing and rioting ; — and I stir not forth from 
the lodge." 

<< Master Weltwell, thou servest my noble godmother ; 
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wilt thou pleasme her, by protecting me on my way?" 
persisted Maud. 

The valiant tailor was bewildered. }Ie had a kind and 
fatherly interest in his fair petitioner ; he entertained a due 
reverence for a lady who numbered twenty blue coated 
badgemen to be liveried at her cost ; << but then," said he, 
thinking aloud, " how if I involve myself in the recusancy 
of the traitor Wollaton — ^how if I entangle my poor body in 
mispersion of treason ? ** 

But Maud ended his dilemma by the earnest grace with 
which ^e wrang her white hands ; and without further ex- 
postulation, Master Weltwell conducted the weeping gizl 
in safety, even to the portal of the Heath Court 

" Thou comest to claim the performance of my promise," 
said the Lady Warwick, to whose ruelle the fair Maud 
was readily admitted. " I had not finrgotten thee, sweet- 
heart ; see, the casket stands labelled by my tiring mirror ; 
and had I not been tormented by a grievous pain, by sore 
sickness, Maud, I had thought to send for thee, to advise 
concerning the ordering of t|;iy marrow's masking. But 
what is here ? " contmued the old lady, raising the head of 
her prot^g^ from the coverlid in which it was buried. 
" Speak out, child ; what hath chanced ? — ^thy father " — 

" Is well, madam," answered Maud, attempting compo- 
sure. '* But myself am in a grievoiiB straight, and pray 
your counsel and protection." 
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"Take both, my poor god-child/' said the dowagery 
kmdly ; " and speak out, Mand, and frankly.*' 

" I am a most unhappy maiden," she began, " and in 
nothing more so, than that while your ladyship's grace hath 
been my chtefest source of happiness, my sole fountain of 
honour, it hath Also wrought me shame and peril." 

'* Good faith, the girl is distraught ; " thought the 
amazed countess. 

** You may remember, madam, that when last summer 
your ladyship lay, as now, helpless upon the bed of pain, I 
was permitted to niiark my grateful devotion, by minister- 
faig to your serrice during your long sickness." 

" I remember it thankfully, maiden." 

** Ahd that dazing my 'tendance, the notice, the unseem- 
ly notice bestowed on me by your kinsman, the young 
Earl of Oxford, attracted the observation and reproof of 
your ladyship ; and roused the indignation and affliction of 
my most unhappy self." 

« Of which I marked my sense, good Maud, in forbid- 
ding him my presence, dismissing him my house." 

" From my father's, alas I your ladyship oould not, or 
did not exclnde him ; and the dutiful affection borne by my 
parents to every branch of a house that hath been their 
stay and furtherance, hath still blinded my poor father to 
the intention of the young lord's visits ; the frequency of 
which hath proved their least peril," 

20* 
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« Ha ! " exclaimed the dow«|rer ; " he^ I aright ? The 
Messed samts forefend that thou should love my nephew/* 

" Litve him ! " retorted Maud, something warmly, " who 
■eeketh my ruin — ^who would hring my old father's head 
in shame to the graye ; — think hotter of me, madam ! No ; *' 
she continued, in a milder, yet a hoarse tone, « I have no 
loye to waste on him, or any ; for long ere we quitted 
Ardenne— even before my poor mother died, she had be- 
stowed her blessing upon my troth-plight with — with — a 
neighbour's son " — 

« Hugh Wollatou, as I think ? " 

" The same, madam ; who, being yet in his 'prentioo- 
time, although with a surety of succee^ng to his uncle's 
thriving trade, cannot yet win my fathei'f consent to our 
marriage ; and since we came to Greenwich— I would say, 
alas the day ! but that it drew me anigh to my kind god- 
mother — all mention of Hugh is distasteful to my father's 
oars. Your ladyship's favour, and his own advancement, 
have caused my hand to be sought of many suitors ; some 
of a degree superior to that of Hugh ; all unhappily, to our 
own ; — and my father hath been so set up with the praises 
of his child, and the projects insinuated into his credulous 
heart by my Lord of Oxford, Sir Wilfred Dudley, and others 
of the courtiers, who haunt our lodge, in pretended admira- 
tion of his woodcraft, that he hath abeady forbidden me to 
renew speech or vow with my kind, generous Hugh." 
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*' Of which interdiction, his absence insures the efficacy. 
Is it not so, pretty Maud ? " 

** Pardon me, gracious madam ; Master Wollaton hav- 
ing gathered, by means to me unknown, tidings of my 
father's obduracy, and of the importunities to which I have 
been exposed by his unsuspecting simplicity of heart, re- 
solved to bring the matter to issue ; and arrived last week 
at Greenwich." 

'* And thou didst speak with hiniy girl, in disobedience to 
thy father's command ? " 

** Nor that alone," replied the weeping maiden. << I told 
him all, madam ; — ^that I had been cruelly insulted by the 
Earl's wanton recklessness ; that I even feared to stir be- 
yond the Kmits of my home, lest I should provoke his licen- 
tious boldness. But, as I spake, my father burst in upon 
our interview ; reviled us both for disobedience ; and at 
length, stung by my Hugh's remonstrances, he smote him 
with violence, and drove him from our dwelling." . 

*' My poor child ! " said the old lady, taking the tremb- 
ling hand of her god-daughter, " say on — ^what hath ensued 
— ^where tarrieth the youth ? " 

** Once, and but once, I have since encountered him. 
We met — ^forgive me, noble lady — by stealth, last night, in 
the labyrinth of the court." 

" That was ill done," observed the prudent god-mother. 

'* He came but to bid me a farewell ; and pray me to 
foibeajr» if possible, to-morrow's pageant ; for he had dis- 
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coveted — m said he — the Lord Oxford's settled plan for 
carrying me off by stratagem/* 

** He dare not — he could not so far forget himself and 
me ! " exclaimed the countess. 

« Obedient to Wollaton's requiry, I have kept close 
house this day," continued Maud Glanvil, sorrowfully. 
<< But, alas ! madam, mischie£ hath been astir ; and that 
with cruel activity. The precious safety of the queen's 
majesty hath been endangered, as doubtless your ladyship 
hath learned ; and the innocent cause oi the evil — ^the 
prisoner of the Westgate-fbrt, is Hugh Wollaton himself! ** 

" And the shot was levelled at my graceless nephew?** 

" At a ruffian wearing his cognizance, and in self-defence 
— ^in a death-struggle ; — ^forgive us, madam ; " faltered the 
trembling maiden. 

" Would I had no greater oflfendera to pardon," said the 
countess, gravely ; " or rather, would that my sister's son 
had less claim to my mercy ; so might I exert my best €D* 
deavours in Wollaton's behalf, by unfolding the truth. But, 
however unworthy, Edward de Vere is my kinsman," said 
the old lady, as a tear quivered upon her withered cheek. 

** This is no common matter," she resumed, after a pause 
of consideration. *< 'T will be bruited in the common ear of 
England; 'twill be made the watchword of party; the 
fable of history ; and, perhaps,-— yet heaven avert it, — 
a signal of bloodshed. The excesses of my misgoyemed 
nephew have so often drawn upon him her highneofs dift* 
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pleasure, that were not an innocent life endangered by thy 
silence, Maud, I should pray thee to forbear accusal ; but 
our gracious sovereign's peril will have wrought the people to 
a demand for prompt vengeance, and the insult suspected to- 
words the Duke of Alen9on's minion, will have roused the 
indignation of the queen — whereupon, the affair .brooks no 
delay. To-morrow, hie thee, as was thy purpose, to. the 
May-game pageant ; prank thyself gay, and smile thy best, 
my child ! — ^nay,. wince not at the word ; for hie sake must 
this be done." Maud Glanvil wrung her hands. 

" The queeuj — I know it, I — ^will grace, as is her wont, 
the Mayshaft ; and thou, as crowned warden of the feast, 
must of need attract her notice. Then, girl, is thine aus- 
picious hour, — ^then, Maud, go boldly to thy duty ; — ^throw 
thyself at her royal feet, — speak thy wrong, and Wollaton*8 
innocence, sunply and briefly ; and my life on the issue, 
Elizabeth will right thy cause.'* 

*' How, madam ! address myself to the queen's mcjesty, 
and in presence of the assembled court? " 

" Asks it less bold presiunption to address the King of 
kmgs?" 

*' Alas ! alas ! " said Maud, << I would I were in my 
grave ! " 

** Rather, hie thee home, that sleep mdy calm thee foi^ 
thy coming trial. Therefore, good night, my gentle girl ; ^ 
abandon not thy cause, and Heaven will bless it and 
thee : " 



{ 
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The day-dawn came, and brought the waiting gentle- 
woman of the Lady Wafwick, and the promised casket ; 
but with them came no accession of^ confidence to the 
trembling May-queen-^-eo that 't was a toilsolne task to 
lace the trim bodice over her panting bosom. 

It was a morning as pure and bright as erer sparkled 
with the freshness of May ; and grove and garden-ground, 
shrubby labyrinth and open parterre, seemed flashed with 
the year's gay youth. Gem-like cones of bloom glistened 
upon the lilac trees, — golden streamers waved finom the la- 
burnums, as if in mockery of the fading hue of the apple- 
blossoms with which they mingled. In the bolder landscape 
of the park, the half foliaged elms unfolded their tiny shellB 
of verdure, — the tender green of the young lime leaves quiv- 
ered above — ^the profuse blue flowers of the wild hyacinth 
seemed hovering, like a vapour, over the earth below ; on 
which, where the hawthorn trees stood in sheeted white- 
ness of bloom. 

Da' be* rami scendea 
iTna pioggia di fior' sovra '1 suo grembo, 

and the united sweetness (^ a thousand honeyed blossoms, 
and the freshness of th9 springing grass, crushed by a 
thousand footsteps, were dispersed by the buoyant gushes 
of the summer air, which never " smelt more wooingly." 

Along the secluded path of a deep avenue of chestnuts, 
the fair queen of May was stoutly ushered by her exultingf 
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father towards the goodly tent, framed of fir poles and inter- 
woven branches, in which her throne was erected. As she 
approached the Maypole, round which a fenced ring was 
apportioned to the pageant of the day, she was preceded 
by her company of maidens of honour, in milk-white array. 
Friar Tuck stood aside, and the hobby-horse suspended his 
caracolings, to look on such a galeucy of loveliness, and the 
joyous multitude sent up as prolonged a shout in their 
honour, as if Elizabeth herself had been at hand. Some 
there were indeed among the crowd, who blamed the list- 
leas bearing and reserved silence of the unhappy Mand,-« 
and whispered, that her father^s daughter queened it too 
loftily; while Master Weltwell, regardless of the praise 
lavished upon his handiwork, did lay his finger upon his 
skinny lips, and imply a world of mystery. 

From the earliest mom, cheunbers had been at intervals 
diseharged from the numerous forts adjoining the river and 
the park ; and now a loud salvo announced that the pro- 
cession had left the palace. Expectation, in the guise of 
many a buxom dame and sturdy burgher, was a-tip- 
toe ; and soon the trained bands, with their steel shirts of 
Almaine rivet, and morions glancing in the sun, gratified 
the general expectation. Next in the procession, and 
heralded by a pursuivant at arms bearing their banner, came 
the goodly company of the gentlemen pensioneis, — the 
flower of the English youth, — closely followed by the two 
pages of the queen; and after a space, shining like a 
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constellation, appeared the brightnecB of the maiden queeni 
mounted on a milk-white palfrey, whose yelvet housings, 
broidered with pearl, swept the ground. While acclama- 
tions of ** long live Elizabeth — happily may she reign ! " 
burst from the pqmlace, she bent on either side her stately 
looks of proud affability, and the assembled people threw 
themselves upon their knees as she passed onwards. 

Arrived at a grassy knoll commanding a view of the 
pageant, the queen dismounted ; her kinsman, the Uuff 
Lord Hunsdon, holding her bridle-rein, — the Eari of Lei- 
cester receiving her offered hand upon his bended knee ;— 
and, as she touched the earth, a clamour of exultation was 
sent upward to the sky by the mingled voices of tens of 
thousands of spectators, aided by the rodr of cannon, 
the braying of trumpets, and the larum of drums! Eliza- 
beth, who found a welcome music in the din, looked round 
upon the courtly train of barons bold and gorgeous dames 
by which she was now encompassed, and pointing to the 
shouting multitude, exclaimed, " And yesterday ye uged 
my doubts of the loyal love of my people ! " Then motion- 
ing with her hand, that the sports should commence, she 
bade her court dispose itself lor better enjoyment of the 
scene; and guarded by her gentlemen pensioners, and 
officiously haunted by Patch, the court jester, she stationed 
herself in stem dignity on the summit of the knoU. But it 
was not her discomfiture of the preceding day which impart- 
ed so severe an air to the royal countenance, for she bad 
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never favoured the May-game festival i^th a better grace ; 
and it was surmised that, while a poUtic deference to 
popular usances dictated her annual attendance, the re- 
membrance of her unhappy mother's attainder, consequent 
upon a similar celebration, rendered it a distasteful task. 

EUzabeth, who had now forfeited all title to that pride of 
youthful beauty, which might have excused the flightinessof 
devotion she loved to exact from her courtiers, looked, it 
must be confessed, upon the day in question, a very paragon 
of unloveliness. The unfeminine harshness of her promi- 
nent features — ^the cankered keenness of her gray eyes— 
her tawny hair, and stiff erectness of figure, formed a 
marvellous contrast with the graceful sweetness of her rival 
of the greensward ; a contrast so readily discerned by her 
majesty's acute perception, that she immediately courted 
the disparagement of the surrounding courtiers, by her 
bitter comments on the untutored demeanour of the 
" sceptred Dowsabelle." 

** Even weeds have their value," said the Earl of Oxford ; 
« for their baseness teacheth men to measure the sovereign 
beauty of the rose ; nor doth the meanest star twinkle in 
vain, since its feebleness revealeth the all-outshining glory of 
the queen of night." 

** Even as our cousin Hunsdon's honest roughness," quoth 

Patch, ** sets price on the nimble-tongue losehy of a De 

Vere. Gare lea faitoura ! — and Grod mend all." 

To have been adulated by Shakspeare and Spenfler/— 

21 
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flattered by Sidney and Raleigh, — served by Burieigh, by 
Buckhurat, and Bacon, afibrds peiiiape some title to those 
exaggerated honours which have been lavished on the 
memory of Elizabeth — the spoiled child of English history : 
but posterity is a diftpassionate judge ; and despite the 
factitious lustre shed upon the reign of the maiden queen, 
—or, as runs the clap-trap phrase, " the golden days of good 
Queen Bess," — ^we are enabled, even through the inflated 
eulogies of contemporary writers, to detect the craftiness, — 
the cruelty, — the licentious vanity, — the insane airogance of 
the self-assumed Phcenix. The nips and bobs, with which 
she " sorely pinched" her ladies of honour, — the michristian 
pride, with which she exacted knee-worship from all 
approaching her, — ^the relentless virulence which urged her 
persecution of the ladies of the house of Grey, for having 
presumed to give legal heirs to her crown, — ^the coarse spirit 
of vituperation, which exposed her mort tried and ancient 
servants to opprobrious insults, — ^the levity which betrayed 
her into unseemly familiarity with her favourite, Dudley, 
even in an audience of state— are, perhaps, suflficient causes 
for distrusting the feminine qualifications of " the fair vestal 
thraned in the West." But» when we consider the fJEite of 
that loveliest monument of human frailty, the sister and 
rival who had screened herself from rebellion under thf 
protection of a British queen, — ^when we recal the blood 
destinies of Essex, Norfolk, and a numberless brotherhoa 
— ^the unsparing use of torture, whiohy contrary to the Is 
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of the realm, disgraced the early annals of her reign^ — ^her 
hollow and msolent dealings with her parliament, — the foul 
indifference marked towards the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and the persecution of the Huguenots by her quickly 
thereafter becoming sponsor to the child of the French king, 
— the vindictive spirit, which prompted her to strike off the 
hand of a gentleman and a scholar, who had ventured to 
set forth the monstrous disproportion of her marriage with 
the boy-Duke of Alen9on, — the baseness, which sought 
hospitality from the master of Euston Hall, in order to 
detect and punish his secret adherence to Papistry, — and, 
finally, the parsimonious abstinence of Elizabeth from all 
public acts of munificence, and her greedy exactments from 
the generosity of her courtiers, are facts whose united 
atrocity may counterbalance a zeal, sometimes doubtful, for 
the interests of the Reformed Church ; a judicious selec- 
tion of the ministers of her arbitrary will ; a brilliant tact in 
the art of government ; an intrepid spirit, and dignified 
carriage. 

The revels were now at their height. The queen of the 
May, having won all hearts to her praise by the trimly 
featness with which she executed her duty, of leading^ a 
galliard and a corranto in the ring — a featness which call- 
ed down the applause of Sir Christopher Hatton himself, 
— was proceeding to re-enthrone herself in the tent, when 
some idle speech among the crowds that her majesty was ill- 
minded to prolong her courtesy and witness the sports to an 
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end, renewed her terrors and impatience. As she stood, 
perplexed and tormented by the importunate homage of her 
little court, it chanced that Sir Wilfred Dudley, one of the 
vain gallants who had long pestered her with his assiduities, 
approached, to tender her some of those practised flatter- 
ies which his tendency to parler Ewphuiame rendered more 
circumlocutory than the critical juncture of her afiairs might 
well endure. 

<* Sweet sovereignty ! " said Iw, '* if a simple subject 
may hope to penetrate the guarded portal of thy distrustful 
hearing " — 

« Good Sir Wilfred," intem^ted Maud, " you have, oft- 
times, made vaunt of your will to do me service " — 

^ And therein, sweet harte of the greenwood, to pleasure 
mine own best Uking." 

<* I ask not your motive— care Bot for it now ; but if ever 
you would win my gratitade, gnUb warn through yonder 
^ armed bands, to the feet of the queen." 

" To her majesty's very presence ? — For an eyass, that 
but now leaveth the mew, damsel, thousoarest high." 

" You refuse me t Nay, then," iniid Maud, slipping 
biHaath the ropes, and directfaig her hurried steps towards 
the knoll, " I will bear my errand in single boldness." 

But the fantastic gallantly of the Euphuist would not 
permit him to abandon tt^ Q^^unpknudiip of a maiden in 
distress ; and quickly ovoHddi^ Imt as she reached the 
openfaig into an over-archmg eBey df lime-trees, he held out 
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.his hand for her support with all that distortion of a^cta- 
tion which characterized his postures. ** Mistress Maud ! " 
said Sir Wilfred, negligently flinging aside his mantle, in 
order to reveal the richness of his Spanish doublet, " I 
hasten to propose a league of amity between us, — of which 
the terms are, present protection on my part — ^fairer inter- 
pretation on thine. Advance, bright humility ! " continued 
he, with a tender oir, as they passed the spot on which the 
Earl of Oxfovd lay^ in* listless weariness, on the grass. 
" Advance, queen of Idalia ! " he repeated, simpering and 
mowing like a jackanape, i^en he perceived the indignant 
regards of his rival fixed ij^foa his familiar attitude. 

But if it be true, tfiat 

- fl 

The lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her puiitf f- 

the evil thoughts fit Do Ver^ had surely deserted his 
eavage bosom at sight of the loveliness of Maud, which, in 
her fair and stately array, showed even more touchingly 
than was its wont. The swftn-like throat, set forth by her 
standing ruff, — ^the aich simplic^y of a lirow, on which the 
flush of exerciM, and the pftleness of terror, varied alter- 
nately, — ^the informing intelligence of soul, which, bright- 
ening her eyes, taught her, ." 4olphin-like, to show above 
the element she lired in," — kfwtnk the uncertain tremor of 
her step, — might have iadiiced him to forbear one look in- 

jurious to the q)otleaHiefl8 sf '* samtly chastity." 

^ 21* 
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M aad Glanvil had now approached within a few paces 
of Elizabeth — ^within play of that fierce battery of looks, 
80 terrible to her enemies ; and yielding unconsciously to 
the awe natural to her position, she folded her hands on 
her bosom, as if to still the wild beating of her heart, and 
stood rooted to the earth. The queen, attributing the un- 
formal action of her rival of the Mayshaft to some mum- 
mery imposed upon her by her part in the pageant, exclaim- 
ed, as she graciously beckoned her jieflfter apfiroach, << What 
would the majesty of May from her vpyal sister of Ekig- 
land?"- 

" Your highness 's clemency," fkltered Maud, falling on 
her knees, to kiss the gracious hand ettended towards her. 

" And shall tee, whom one of our wisest clerks hath 
hailed by the title of Mercilla, shall we deny our grace to 
an offender so fair — so helpless T * 

" 'Tis not for myself I sue," said Maud, gathering cour- 
age from the affability of the queen, '^'Ifintiwr an innocent 
prisoner." 

" Then justice might surely serve the ^um," replied 
Elizabeth, still smiling; "an enthr<»ied sovereign should 
know that clemency regardeth.the guilty. .Tlie name, gen- 
tle queen, of thy prisoner." 

" Hugh WpUaton of Ardenne, madam ;> bow most un- 
meetly confined in the Westgate-fort." 

" How ! " exclaimed the astonidied princess, in her shrill- 
< est tone, as the reality of her petitioner's alarms and mis- 
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sion became apparent, " have we treason near our person ? 
Must we— who, at bed and board, waking and down]ying, 
are still thwarted and harassed by our cares of state- 
must we be pursued, even in our hour of idlesse, our season 
of recreation, by the importunities of our rebel subjects ; 
look to it, my lords — Leicester, Cumberland, Montjoy: 
and thou, sirrah ! who art the chief cause of the mischief," 
said she, bending her frowns upon the discomfited Sir Wil- 
fred, whose forlorn figure Master Patch was diligently por- 
traying upon the buckler of a man-at-arms by his side, 
"how gat this bold damsel to our presence? Go! min- 
ion," she continued, with an angry gesture, to the tremb- 
ling May-queen, " go hence, ere thou be thrust out with 
shame, and leave the assassin of thy sovereign to the job- 
tice of her privy-council." 

" Now, God help me ! " said Maud, throwmg up her 
arms distractedly, " For in man or woman, hope is none." 

" An 't please your grace," said Lord Hunsdtm, too un- 
Bolicitous of royal favour to shun the path of honesty, " this 
wench is of the Lady Warwick's household ; her godchild, 
if it remember me, or at least, her diligent handmaid in the 
hour of suffering ; speak, girl ! bringest thou no token from 
thy lady ? " 

" Alas ! none, sir," answered Maud, with patient hu- 
mility ; " my gracious mistress could scarcely move in the 
suit which criminates a De Vere." 

" How now ? " demanded Elizabeth, sobered from her 
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first explosion of resentment, '<a De Vere, sayestthou? 
Stand up, and mince not thy words ; what cause, what De 
Vere, minion ? dally not with thy queen ! " 

But there were tears now stealing down the pale cheeks 
of the unhappy giil, which at once impeded her utterance, 
and moved every manly heart present in her favour. 

" And now I think me, yonder traitor of the fort did also 
involve my Lord of Oxford's name in his declarations," re- 
sumed Elizabeth; "what, ho! some one call hither the 
Earl. Yeoman of the guard — bring him instantly to the 
presence." 

'* Force needs none, madam," said the bold Earl, who 
had been an unseen auditor of the whole ; " I am not used 
to be a loiterer at my sovereign's bidding, even though it 
tend to confront a peer of England with the nameless pup- 
pet of a village masking." 

This taunt, and the presence of her persecutor, roused 
the spirit of the injured Maud, far more than the encou- 
ragement of queen or courtier ; and standing forward with 
modest grace, she related, in succinct but earnest terms, her 
tale of patient suffering and undeserved insult ; appealing 
60 sweetly to the womanly sympathy of her royal judge, 
that despite the preconceptions of Elizabeth, the force of 
truth and simplicity went direct to her heart ; kindling all 
the indignation of her sex, and the intemperance of her 
Tudor blood. 

*' Thou wert well to brave me but now, with thy rude 
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ioBolence, my worthy lord ! " said she to the unabashed 
earl ; ** thou frontless offender ! who dost dare pollute the 
very purlieus of our court with thy filthy libertinism ; — 
go from our presence ; thou shalt hear farther of our judg- 
ment touching this matter : — yet stay," she resumed, 
amending her hastiness, " hast thou aught to urge, my lord 
against this damsel's accusation ; — ^what hath the flower of 
chivalry, who must needs wear Elizabeth's favour in his 
cap, to reply to the ingenuous murmurs of maiden mo- 
desty ? " 

" Nothing, madam ; " replied the insolent Oxford whose 
wit, and splendid profusion, and travelled elegance had of- 
ten blinded the queen's detection of his unexampled ex- 
cesses. " Edward De Vere hath a ready answer for the 
peer who questions his honour ; but for the imperious man- 
date of a woman, albeit a queen, or for the whining of a 
peevish wanton, — ^good faith ! they must abide his silence." 

" We are outfaced, methinks, and by a foul traitor," ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, with kindling eyes. ** To the Tower 
with him ; " said she, addressing herself to the Earl Mar- 
shal. " To the Tower with him ; my royal word be your 
warrant." 

The consternation now became general. 

** Break up the sports, there," said the queen, resuming 
her wonted state ; " and see that this maiden be had in 
safe keeping. We retire on the instant." A general move- 
ment ensued, which screened the royal party from vulgar 
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observation ; till followed by the shoiitB of the populace, it 
re-entered the palace ^tes. 

On the following day, Elizabeth of England sat in stem 
judgment within her chamber of audience. Some few of 
her chosen couusellois surrounded her throne ; and at her 
feet, in modest self-possession, kneeled the graceful figure 
of Hugh of Ardenne. 

Disrobed of her gaudy vesture, her pallid ^eeks half 
veiled by the long unbraided tresses which overhung her 
white robing, the gentle queen of the May stood humbly 
in the distance, with her tearful eyes fixed upon the judg- 
ment-seat ; while her perplexed father, the hapless Diccon — 
in the guise of a fowl, whose chicks have betrayed their 
alien nature by committing themselves to another element, 
stood helpless and restless by the side of those perilous wa- 
ters, whereon his child had launched herself in his despite. 
Elizabeth herself, who had lost something of her severity 
in the interest of the scene, held within her grasp two let- 
ters ; the one a testimonial from the Countess of Warwick 
of her heart-felt faith in the veracity of her god-child ; the 
other, an early love-missive, in the hand-writing of thf 
bold De Vere ; which, by its implications, certified his ow7 
guilt and the purity of Maud Glanvil. 

<* These documents," said the queen, placing them 
the hands of Sir Francis Walsingham, " do but justify c 
previous insight into the matter. It is time that the ga' 
met their award. 
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** Rise up, youth ; " continued her majesty, addressing 
young Wollaton, whose fair person and discreet address had 
won favour in her sight. " Thou art convicted, on thine 
own showing, of having practised against the life of a no- 
bleman of this realm, and thereby endangering the safety 
of thy liege sovereign-silence, sirrah! thy vindication 
hath been heard. Thou hast sworn, and the evidence of 
sundry avoucheth, that this outrage arose in thy self-de- 
fence against the retainers of Edward De Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, who fell upon thee with superiority of numbers, 
inflicting divers wounds on thy person, in the progress of a 
scheme of abduction, laid against that of a free British 
maiden, daughter of our Verderer of Greenwich. Have 
I heard rightly, my lords? — Prisoner ; are these things 
true ? " 

Hugh Wollaton replied by a lowly obeisance of assent. 

" For these crimes and misdemeanours," said the queen, 
" we adjudge thee " — Maud Glanvil pressed forward with 
an imploring air, — *' we adjudge thee, in consideration of 
thy known loyalty and deep provocation, to a term of six 
months' imprisonment within the limits of the royal park ; 
which thou mayst improve, an' it like thee," continued the 
princess, with a grim smile, " by renewing thine attempts 
to win the sanction of yonder weather-worn woodsman to 
thy courtship of his daughter. And Maud — see thou set 
no more of my courtiers' brains a-gadding, by those looks 
which have condemned the bold and mis-proud De Vere to 
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a yearns banishment from our court Let thy future bear- 
ing keep pace with thy past discretion, and thou shalt never 
lack the countenance of Elizabeth ! " 

Thus ended the sorrows of the Verderer's daughter. 
'< And what said the queen's majesty as touching the fash- 
ion of thy masking suit ? " said Weltwell to the ha^py Maud, 
when, some weeks afterwards, she recounted in his presence 
the chances of her royal audience. 

" I' sooth, but little, my friend in need. But my kind 
godmother hath bidden me seek at your hands a goodly 
garment of three-piled Genoa for myself, and another of 
stout kersey, for — ^for WoUaton." 

" Of a bridal fashion, as I guess ? " 

Maud gainsayed not the opinion ; and when, in procesB 
of time, the said vestments were appointed to figure in a 
wedding junket at the Heath Court, they were commended 
for shape and substance of all present, including the point- 
device Euphuist himself. 



ON BURNING A PACKET OF LETTERS. 



ST AT. A BIO ▲. WATTS. 



I. 



Relics of love, and life's enchanted spring, 

Of hopes bom, rainbow-like, of smiles and tears ;- 

With trembling hand do I unloose the string. 
Twined romid the records of my youthful years. 

u. 

Yet why preserve memorials of a dream. 

Too bitter-sweet to breathe of aught but pain ! 

Why court fond memory for a fitful gleam 

Of faded bliss, that cannot bloom again ! 

22 



968 ON BURNING, ETC. 



ZI. 



A long farewell : — sweet flowers, sad scrolls, adieu ! 

Yes, ye shall be companioDS to the last : — 
So perish all that would revive anew 

The fruitless memories of the faded past ! 



ZII. 



But lo ! the flames are curling swiftly 'round 
Each feirer vestige of my youthful years ; 

Pago after page that searching blaze hath found, 
Even whilst I strive to trace them through my tears. 



XIII. 



The Hindoo widow, in affection strong, 

Dies by her lord, and keeps her faith unbroken :• 

Thus perish all which to those wrecks belong, 
The living memory — ^with the lifeless token ! 



THE END. 
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